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John Notman’s Nassau Hall 


BY ROBERT C. SMITH 


N the night of Saturday, March 10, 1855, Nassau Hall was 
() destroyed by fire.t At precisely half past eight, as the Phila 
delphian Society? was ending its meeting on the fourth floor of the 
building, the cry of fire was heard from below. “Every effort,” 
President Maclean later told the Trustees, ‘““was made to subdue 


1For the burning and subsequent rebuilding of Nassau Hall, the following 
material was consulted: 

Manuscripts in Princeton University Library: Microfilm of Minutes of the Trus 
tees, Vol. IV, 1850-68; Reports of the Building Committee of the Faculty, June 
Dec., 1855, June, Dec., 1856, June, 1857, June, 1858; Letters of John Notman to 
President Maclean, Mar. 22, July 2, 1855, Jan. 25, Mar. 21, 25, Apr. 3, 10, 14, Aug 
Q, 21, 27, 1856, June 29, 1859; Notman to Charles $. Olden, June 21, 1855; John 
Maclean to Henry W. Green, Apr. 20, 1855; John Campbell Boyd '55 to Henry R 
Slack, Apr. 1, 1855; Robert Proctor '56 to Horace Hopkins, Apr. 14, 1855; Drawing 
of Nassau Hall by Thomas Campbell ‘18; Alfred A. Woodhull '56, “Reminiscences of 
Princeton.” 

Publications: The Princeton Press, Mar. 16, 23, 930, Apr. 6, July 13, 1855; The 
State Gazette Irenton), Mar. 12, 1855; North American and United States Gazette 
(Philadelphia), Mar. 12, 1855; Granville Wilcox ’56, “The Burning of Nassau Hall 
in 1855,” Princeton Alumni Weekly, XV, No. 25 (Mar. 31, 1915), [599]-600; Alfred 
A. Woodhull '56, “The Class of '56,” Princeton Alumni Weekly, U1, No. 15 (Jan 
17, 1903), 248; Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the College of New Jerse 
for the academic years 1854-55, 1855-56, 1860-61, Princeton, 1855-61; Robert Edgay 
'59, An Historical Sketch of the College of New Jersey, Philadelphia, 1859; The 
Princeton Book, Boston, 1879; A Handbook of Princeton [Princeton], 1896; Memoria 
Book of the Sesquicentennial Celebration of the Founding of the College of Neu 
Jersey, New York, 1898; Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Princeton, 1746-1896, Princeton 
1940. 

2 Merged with the Nassau Hall Bible Socicty in 1825, the Philadelphian Society 
founded “to promot personal piety and holiness among all its members,” has been 
called the first college YMCA in the United States (Memorial Book of the Sesqui 
centennial, p. 410). 
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the flames but without success.”* As soon as it was realized that the 
firemen, without sufficient water to prime their hoses, were power- 
less to stop the flames, whipped to the roof by a strong wind, the 
work of salvaging began. “The students and professors worked 
finely at the fire,”’ one student wrote, ‘‘and all distinction seemed 
to be lost in the general confusion.” Henry C. Cameron, Tutor in 
Greek, and a student named Gilchrist “burst open” the door of 
the picture gallery and began handing the portraits to safety. 
George Musgrave Giger, Professor of Latin, and his colleagues 
Professors Duffield and Alexander* forced their way through the 
blaze to rescue papers and other valuable property. The old bust 
of Homer was hauled down from over the center door, while 
“General” Perrine, a Princeton character of the time,’ rode up to 
direct the evacuation. By midnight all was over and everything 
of moment to the College had been saved, except the bell, which 
had survived the earlier fire of 1802.6 Some students had lost all 
they possessed, but no one was hurt save James Bayles of Kingston, 
who fell and broke his leg. At this late hour John Campbell Boyd 


saw crowds of students drinking at Joline’s hotel’ and behaving 


8 Everyone agreed that the fire was an accident. President Maclean told the 
Trustees: “There can be no doubt but that the burning was accidental and 
probly [sic] occasioned by the falling of some burning coal upon the carpet of one 
of the Rooms, the occupant of which, was at my House, while his room was on 
fire.” Alfred A. Woodhull, Secretary of the Class of 1856, believed that the fire 
began in the second-story room (No. 33A) of one of its members, declaring that 
“during his absence a burning log, too long for the stove, fell out of the open 
stove-door.” If this was true, the fire started in the room occupied, according to 
the Princeton catalogue of 1854-55, by Samuel W. Oliver ‘56, of Mobile, Ala., and 
his carelessness was responsible for the loss of the building 

4Rev. John T. Duffield, Professor of Mathematics; Stephen Alexander, Professor 
of Mechanical Philosophy and Astronomy. 

5 John A. Perrine, sometime postmaster of Princeton and employee at the custom 
house in New York, died at Princeton, January 11, 1864. Long an officer of the 
Princeton Blues, he rose to the rank of brigadier general in the state militia at 
the outbreak of the Civil War. See John F. Hageman, History of Princeton and Its 
Institutions, Philadelphia, 1879, I, 340; Henry E. Perrine, Eventful Years in Grand 
pa’s Life, Buffalo, 1885, p. 4. 

6“ This time however it was completely melted and there was a great rush a few 
days afterwards to. pick up pieces among the ruins. A friend of mine is going to 
have a charm made out of a fine piece in his possession. It is to be made in the shape 
of a bell [Campbell to Slack].” In spite of its rescue, nothing is known of the fate 
of the bust of Homer in the rebuilding following the fire. It has apparently 
completely disappeared. 

7’ The Nassau Hotel on Nassau Street, kept for many years by John Joline and his 
son J. Van Dyke Joline 
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uproariously in the streets. “It was,” he wrote to Henry Slack at 
Yale, “the most magnificent fire I ever witnessed.” 

Hardly had the ashes cooled when history began to repeat 
itself. ““Wrapt in a blaze the sumptuous mansion falls, leaving no 
vestige but the tottering walls, but may the lib’ral sons of Jersey 
raise . . . another phoenix structure.’ Thus did an anonymous 
Boston poet plead for the rebuilding of Nassau Hall after the 
disastrous fire of 1802." When it was discovered that the walls of 
that “child of piety and individual munificence” were little in- 
jured, generous alumni and friends had come to the aid of the 
College and the structure was speedily rebuilt. Now in 1855 similar 
steps were taken. On March 16, less than a week after the fire, 
The Princeton Press, having lamented the tragedy of the conflagra- 
tion, cheerfully reminded its readers that ‘‘the walls are still stand- 
ing, and the friends of old Nassau Hall, will not rest until she 
rises again like a Phoenix from her ashes.” 

President John Maclean and his associates acted rapidly to pre- 
pare the way. On Monday, March 12, Professor Giger went to 
Philadelphia, where he was assured by the American Insurance 
Company® that the policy of $12,000.60 on Nassau Hall would be 
paid in ninety days. A petition to the Legislature at Trenton ask 
ing aid in rebuilding Nassau Hall was drafted and Governor Price 
sent personal messages of recommendation to both houses in sup- 
port of the measure. A force of twenty men had almost cleared the 
ashes, mortar, and fallen bricks from the ruins of the Hall when 
on March 2g the first meeting of the Trustees since the fire was 
convened. 


lo this meeting President Maclean brought further proof of 
extraordinary activity in behalf of Nassau Hall, for he had already 
found an architect and had estimates and drawings at hand. ‘To 


enable the Trustees to know the condition of the walls,” he re 
ported, “and to furnish some suggestions with regard to the best 
mode of rebuilding Nassau Hall, I requested Mr John Notman 
of Philadelphia, to visit Princeton, to examine the walls, and to 


8“Flegy on Princeton College,” The Independent Chronicle Boston), Apr. 929 


1802. Almost a month before, on March 24, 1802, another Boston newspaper, the 

Columbian Centinel, had reported, ‘Thus fell one of the fairest temples of Science, 

of Literature and of Religion, and left her sons to mourn over her ruins.” 
8Inquiry as to the whereabouts of the records of the insurance company, long 


defunct, has been without result 
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furnish some estimates, in regard to the comparative expence of 
making the building fireproof and of rebuilding it as it was before. 
Mr Notman came to Princeton, and he has given the requested esti- 
mates and also a drawing for the front of the Edifice,’’ which I 
submit to the Board for Examination. I gave Mr Notman to under- 
stand, that I was not authorised by the Trustees to write to him 
on the subject, but wished to have his views that I might present 
them to the Board.” 

This authorization was immediately granted. A Building Com- 
mittee, headed by John Maclean and including James Carnahan, 
the former President of the College, Chief Justice Henry W. Green 
of New Jersey, Dr. Charles Hodge, and Eli F. Cooley,'’ was ap- 
pointed, with instructions to utilize the old walls and to make 
the new building fireproof “as far as practicable.” Having little 
hope of obtaining funds from the Legislature, the Trustees de 
cided to send to every alumnus of the College and to other persons 
a circular “asking such assistance, in the reconstruction of the 
Edifice, recently destroyed by fire, as they may be disposed to fur- 
nish.” “We shall need at least twenty thousand dollars,” wrote 
Maclean in the circular, which is dated March 29, 1855, “in addi 


tion to what we shall receive from the Insurance Company to 


complete our plans.’ He added that the Trustees wished ‘“‘to make 
such improvements in the interior as will add materially to the 
comfort of the students” and emphasized the need for fireproofing 
the structure. 


10 No trace of this or any other of the drawings mentioned in the Minutes of 
the Trustees and in the Notman-Maclean correspondence has been found. There is 
one rough sketch by the architect showing a detail of the roof of Nassau Hall in 
his letter to Dr. Maclean, April 3, 1856. 

11 John Maclean (1800-1886), Class of 1816, President of the College, 1854-1868; 
James Carnahan (1775-1859), Class of 1800, President of the College, 1823-1854; 
Henry W. Green (1804-1876), Class of 1820, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey, 1846-1853, Chancellor of New Jersey, 1860-1866, and a very influential 
Pro 


fessor at the Princeton Theological Seminary, 1822-1878; Eli F. Cooley (1781-1860), 


/ 


5 
member of the Board of ‘Trustees; Charles Hodge (1797-1878), Class of 1815 
Class of 1806, Trustee of the College, 1828-1860 

Rodman MacCamley Price (1816-1894), Governor of New Jersey, 1854-1857, had 
been a student at the College of New Jersey, although he was forced to leave for 
reasons of health. For this and other circumstances, it is not unreasonable to sur 
mise that he viewed Dr. Maclean's efforts to obtain state aid for the rebuilding of 
Nassau Hall with no unfriendly eye and would have done what he could to secure 
aid from that quarter i 
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The building which the President and Trustees were preparing 
to reconstruct was the most illustrious academic edifice in the 
country. Although there were older buildings at other colleges, 
none could approach Nassau Hall, from either the magnitude of 
the historic events which had taken place within its walls or the 
distinction of its architecture. It is said to have been evolved by 
Dr. William Shippen of Philadelphia’ in a general way from the 
Fellows’ Building at King’s College, Cambridge,’® erected in 1725 
by James Gibbs, whose handsome illustrated Book of Architecture 
(1728) made him the English architect most popular in British 
America. The truth is, however, that the original Nassau Hall 
seems to have resembled more closely the rear wings of the main 
building of Trinity College, Dublin (Plate 1), which was being 
constructed between 1752 and 1760 on plans of the London archi 
tects Henry Keene and John Sanderson. Nassau Hall was laid out 
in plan and elevation and built between 1754 and 1756 by Robert 
Smith,’* a prominent carpenter-architect of Philadelphia. The 
design (Plate 2), with its central pedimented pavilion, the first 
instance of this characteristic feature of late Colonial architecture 
in an academic building, was later repeated in two-story form in 
Smith’s Walnut Street Prison in Philadelphia (1773-1775) and 
inspired a number of college buildings, of which Hollis Hall at 
Harvard (1762-1763), University Hall at Brown (1773), Dart 
mouth Hall at Dartmouth (1790), Stoughton at Harvard (1805), 


and Queen's at Rutgers (1811) are outstanding examples. 


Measuring 17634 by 50 feet, rising to a height of four stories, 


and therefore the largest single building of its time in the colonies, 


12 William Shippen (1712-1801), a member of the Continental Congress, was a 
brother of Edward Shippen (1703-1781), Trustee of the College, 1748-1767 
13 Wertenbaker, op.cit., pp. 37-38 
14 Robert Smith (ca. 1722-1777) is thought to have emigrated to Philadelphia from 
Glasgow, Scotland, probably before 1749. He was active there as early as 1752 
when he built the steeple of Christ Church in Philadelphia, which he appears to 
have designed. Among his surviving works in the city, where he was principally 
ctive, are St. Peter’s Church (begun in 1758) and (¢ arpenters’ Hall (plan submitted 
in 1758, hall erected 1770-1774). Robert Smith seems also to have been responsible 
755) George Whitefield’s 
old chapel on Arch Street, which became the University’s first academic building 
(William L. Turner, “The Charity School, the Academy, and the College, Fourth 
and Arch Streets,” Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Ser., 
XLII, Part 1 [Mar., 1953], 180). For a compilation of known facts about Robert 
Smith, see Charles E. Peterson, “Carpenters’ Hall,” ibid., pp. 119-123 


for rehandling for the University of Pennsylvania (1751-1 


Lis 





Nassau Hall, together with the adjacent President’s House, also 
constructed by Robert Smith, was for a long period the whole 
College of New Jersey. Within its walls were contained the stu- 
dents’ living quarters, a chapel, picture gallery, library, dining 
hall—in fact, as one newspaper expressed it, “every thing but the 
Professors’ houses.’"** In the basement were the kitchen, dining 
room, and, after 1762, additional rooms for students. On the front 
three handsome doorways, ornamented with irregular rustication 
in a design sometimes called a “Gibbs surround,” led to a central 
corridor, on either side of which were classrooms. This was the 
main floor, which later came to be known as the Barracks when in 
the nineteenth century some of the classrooms were moved into 
new structures, making way for more students’ lodgings. Nassau 
Hall itself was called not infrequently North College to distinguish 
it from the East and West College buildings, which were erected 
behind it between 1833 and 1835.%° Stairs at both ends of the 
corridor rose to the second and third stories, known as the first 
and second entries, which were divided into small suites some 
twenty feet square, of which, according to Ezra Stiles’ map,*’ there 
were fourteen to a floor. In the center of the south (or rear) facade 
there was a sizable projecting wing containing on the first floor a 


galleried prayer hall or chapel, approximately thirty-two by forty 


feet. The space above was occupied by a library and the two rooms 
on the top story, usually assigned to theological students, served 
as a meeting place for the Philadelphian Society and other pious 
groups. 

Severely damaged during the Revolution, when soldiers were 
quartered on the premises, Nassau Hall was slowly repaired during 
the 1780’s and in 1791 received a new roof. This was the state in 
which the building found itself when on March 6, 1802, it was 


15 The Princeton Press, Mar. 16, 1855, p 

16 East College, torn down in 1897, and West College, which (though modified) 
survives, have been attributed to John Notman (V. Lansing Collins, Princeton Past 
and Present, Princeton [1945], Sec. 82). There is no mention, however, of his name 
in the Trustees’ Minutes referring to the construction of East College in 18389 (III, 
248-251), where it is reported that the proposals of builders from Philadelphia, 
New York, Elizabethtown, Princeton, and Trenton were turned down because “the 
Plan which your committee ultimately adopted was to undertake the | uilding them 
selves.” So also attribution of the old college chapel, erected in 1847, to John Notman 
is not substantiated by the Trustees’ Minutes. 

17 Ezra Stiles, Extracts from the Itineraries and Other Miscellanies, ed. Franklin 
B. Dexter, New Haven, 1916, p. 389. 
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destroyed by a fire which is thought to have started in the low 
octagonal bell tower, or turret, as such structures were then called, 
which Shippen and Smith had placed in the center of the roof 
and designed along the lines of the one still crowning the east 
wing of the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia. 

The first reconstruction was directed by the distinguished Brit- 
ish-born architect and engineer Benjamin Henry Latrobe,** who 
had been summoned from Philadelphia, where he had undertaken 
his first American works, the Greek Revival Bank of Pennsy]l- 
vania (1798) and the studies for the water system of the city 
(1800). The Trustees of Princeton at their meeting of March 17, 
1802, had decided to rebuild the stone walls and to follow the plan 
of the original building. Their principal instruction to the Build- 
ing Committee and the architect was to protect Nassau Hall from 
future fires by providing brick or tile floors, iron or stone stairs, 
and a roof of “tin or other uncombustible metal.’ During the re 
construction the floors were laid with brick and the stairs were 
rebuilt of stone with iron railings. Early in 1803 the whole build- 
ing was roofed with sheet iron, after a scheme invented by the 
architect. The arrangement proved so unsatisfactory that President 
Smith wrote to Elias Boudinot, “I cannot but think the trustees 
will hold him [Latrobe] liable for the expence of a tight & good 
roof; & perhaps for the damages we are now every day sustain- 
ing.”"*® Latrobe probably was not acquainted with the kind of 
iron framing for fireproofing floors and roofs that was just begin- 
ning to be used in a few obscure factories when he left England, 
but he may have had some knowledge of Victor Louts’ early ex- 
periments with iron in Paris.’ 

Little change was made on the exterior of Nassau Hall, although 


18 Talbot Hamlin, “Benjamin Henry Latrobe The Man and the Architect,” 
Maryland Historical Magazine, XXXVI, No. 4 (Dec., 1942), 939-360; B. H. Latrobe 


Impressions respecting New Orleans, ed. Samuel Wilson, Jr., New York, 1951. 
] ] 


‘ 


19 Shortly after completing his work at Nassau Hall, Latrobe on May 18, 1803 


presented plans for a main building at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., which he 


claimed to be a great improvement over the Princeton edifice. For it he urged a 


roof of sheet iron, “the expense of which is 1/3 more than Shingles.” See Paul F. 
Norton, “Latrobe and Old West at Dickinson College,” The Art Bulletin, XXXIII, 
No. 2 (June, 1951), 125-132 

20 This was the ingenious wrought-iron frame of the roof of the Thédtre Francais, 
erected between 1785 and 1790. It is described in Turpin Bannister, “The First 
Iron-Framed Buildings,” The Architectural Review, CVII, No. 640 (Apr., 1950), 
231-246. 
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the English architect, who never became temperamentally ad- 
justed to this country and was too great a classicist to respect our 
early Georgian style of building, could have had small regard for 
either the traditions or the architecture of the structure. He did, 
however, remove the stone baroque urns from the central pedi- 


ment and the “Gibbs surrounds’ were replaced by plain door- 
cases surmounted by triangular pediments. The bull’s-eye window 
in the main pediment gave place to a fashionable lunette of the 
sort Jefferson was to use at the University of Virginia and the 
octagonal lantern was entirely rebuilt, changing appreciably the 
character of the building. The low base of the tower shown in all 
the views of the Shippen-Smith structure was now enlarged to 
accommodate a clock while the small arcaded turret was replaced 
by a tall octagonal belfry with louvered sides. This is sometimes 
represented without divisions (Plate 3), although in most old 
views it appears as a two-story construction (Plate 4).2* The lines 
of Latrobe’s Nassau Hall, somewhat grander than those of its 
predecessor, though by no means more distinguished, Federal 
rather than Colonial, seem to have influenced those of Alexander 
Hall (erected 1815-1817), which John McComb designed for 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Nassau Hall remained without serious architectural alteration 
until the fire of 1855, a plan for adding wings to the building 
shortly after the reconstruction of 1802 having been defeated in 
favor of a project for erecting separate structures as the College 
expanded.** Certain functional changes took place, including the 
removal of the refectory and prayer hall to new buildings and the 
installation of a picture gallery where the prayer hall had been. 
The lawn in front of Nassau Hall was replanted before 1836 and 
the stiff rows of poplars along the three paths leading to the doors 

21 Unfortunately no photographs of Latrobe's building are known to exist. Buf 
ford’s lithograph of 1837 shows what seems to be a one-story tower. So the tower 
appears also on the letterhead of stationery dated 1832 and in the view of Nassau 
Hall on the Van der Veer map of Mercer County of 1849. There are, however, more 
documents supporting the claim for a two-story tower, including the view on an 


invitation to the commencement ball of 1825, the sketch of Nassau Hall by Thomas 
Campbell "18, the view published in Gleason’s Pictorial, V, No. 6 (Aug. 6, 1853 


and the wood engraving by W. Roberts after W. Momberger in Duyckinck’s Cyclo 
paedia of American Literature, New York, 1855, I, 273 

22 A Report of a Committee of the Board of Trustees of the Colle ge of New Jersey 
relative to Measures for Extending & Improving the College Establishment [n. p.] 


1818, p. g. 


Si 
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of the building—trees which, according to one graduate, “‘dis- 
figured the public grounds of the College’’**—were replaced by 


native elms, ashes, maples, and tulip poplars. These were planted, 


under the influence of the Romantic school of landscape architec 
ture, in a large irregular pattern. Although there are occasional 
references in the Minutes of the Trustees to repairs, few real im 
provements to Nassau Hall seem to have been made between 1804 
and 1855, for the College was busy with other constructions. There 
can be little doubt, however, that Robert Proctor, of the Class 
of 1856, was exaggerating the state of affairs when he wrote that 
“the burning was really no great loss, for the old building had 
from its age become almost uninhabitable.” Having lost all his 
belongings in the disaster, this student was naturally disgruntled. 

On a number of occasions, as Professor Wertenbaker has re- 
marked, Philadelphia has provided Princeton with fine archi- 
tects.** Probably selected on the basis of their prominence at the 
moment, the choice in each case was a wise one. The work of 
Robert Smith and Benjamin Latrobe unfortunately has perished 
and must be reconstructed from old views. This is also true of the 
contribution of another Philadelphia architect, John Haviland, 
who in the winter of 1835-1836, having just completed the prison 
at Trenton in the Egyptian style, designed two Greek temples at 
Princeton for the Whig and Cliosophic Societies. Modeled on the 
temple of Bacchus at Teos, with plastered surfaces rather than 
walls of cut stone, they were Princeton's best examples of the fully 
developed archaeological Greek Revival style, comparable in then 
fine lines and craftsmanship to Haviland’s surviving church of 
St. Andrew’s in Philadelphia.** For the second rebuilding of Nas 


The Princeton Press, Mar. 28, 1855, p- [2]. The newly planted trees are shown 


in J. H. Bufford’s lithograph, “College of Princeton, New Jersey,” of 1837. Sym 
metrical planting of poplar trees was favored in the cighteenth century. An en 
graving of the Walnut Street Prison in Philadelphia published in Volume Ut of The 
Philadelphia Monthly Magazine (Feb., 1798, opp. p. 100) shows a walk in the prison 
yard very similar in its planting to the walks that appear before Nassau Hall in 
the early views of that building 
1 Op. cit., pp. 252 and 263 
The Haviland buildings were replaced in 1890-1893 by the present structures 
The English architect John Haviland (1792-1852), after a brief stay in Russia, came 
in 1816 to Philadelphia, where in 1824 he began the teaching of architecture at the 
Franklin Institute. He built St. Andrew’s Protestant Episcopal Church (now St. 
George’s Greek Orthodox) in 1822-1823. Outstanding among his other works are 
the now destroyed First Presbyterian Church of 1822 and the Chestnut Street Arcade 
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sau Hall President Maclean chose another architect from Philadel- 
phia, one who was then at the height of his career in that city and 
could also with reason be considered the premier architect of New 
Jersey. 

John Notman (1810-1865) came to Philadelphia from Scotland 
in 1831 with some architectural training acquired from his father. 
While working as a carpenter in Philadelphia he may have at- 
tended the architecture classes of the Franklin Institute, as Thomas 
U. Walter had done, receiving instruction from William Strick- 
land. Five years after his arrival Notman’s design for Laurel Hill 
Cemetery was preferred to plans of both these prominent archi- 
tects. He was appointed architect of the cemetery and laid out an 
irregular plan of winding paths and varying levels that is one of 
the first large-scale examples in this country of the kind of in- 
formal Romantic gardening that was beginning to appear by this 
time at Princeton. Notman’s contacts with the cemetery brought 
him commissions in New Jersey, for the directors had personal 
property and family associations with the state across the Delaware. 
Two of them, John J. Smith, Jr. and Frederick Brown,” were 
probably responsible for his introduction to Burlington, where 
between 1837 and 1839 he built the Gothic Revival chapel of the 
Holy Innocents at St. Mary’s Hall and the residence called “River- 
side” for George Washington Doane, Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of New Jersey. The latter building, which appears to be the earli 
est surviving example of the Tuscan villa style in this country,” 
was Notman’s pionecr effort in experimenting with Italian Renais- 
sance forms, a process which was to culminate at Nassau Hall. 


(1827), one of Philadelphia’s first business buildings. Haviland’s Eastern State Peni 


tentiary (1823-1829), still standing in Philadelphia, was one of the first examples in 
this country of a public institution with wings radiating from a central core and 
also the first American prison built entirely on the principle of solitary confinement 
See Joseph Jackson Early Philadelphia Architects and Engineers Philadelphia, 
1923, pp. [145]-[163 

26 John Jay Smith (1798-1881) was Librarian of the Library Company of Phila 
delphia, 1829-1850. Frederick Brown (1796-1864), prominent pharmaceutist active 
in the financial circles of Philadelphia, was the proprietor of Brown's Jamaica 
Ginger, a remedy for dysentery which enjoyed a great reputation at the time of the 
Civil War. He maintained a summer residence at Burlington, N.]J. Both Brown and 
Smith were Quakers 

27C. L. V. Meeks, “Henry Austin and the Italian Villa,” The Art Bulletin, XXX, 
No. 2 (June, 1948), 145-149. From information in the John Haviland Papers at the 
Library of the University of: Pennsylvania it appears that Haviland had previously 
made designs for Bishop Doane’s villa. 
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The fame of “Riverside,” of the Chinese cottage Notman de- 
signed in Mount Holly for the collector of Orientalia Nathan 
Dunn,** and of other Notman houses in New Jersey, as well as 
the distinguished Italian palazzo plan with which he had won the 
competition for the Athenaeum of Philadelphia in 1845,*° brought 
the architect to the attention of Commodore Robert Field Stock- 
ton of Princeton. In that year Notman built for this gentleman’s 
son John Stockton the villa residence at 83 Stockton Street, which 
still stands, though greatly modified in appearance.*® In 1846 he 
signed the plan (which is now in the Princeton Library) of an 
estate called ‘“Fieldwood.” It was drawn up for Judge Richard 
Stockton Field,*! a cousin of Commodore Stockton. This estate 
was to become a decade later one of the great attractions of Prince 
ton.*? The winding drives and informal but sumptuous planting 


28 Nathan Dunn, a wealthy Quaker, long resident in China, opened to the Philadel 
phia public his Chinese Museum in 1838. Later the collection was sent to England, 
where it remained after his death in 1844. Dunn is said to have had much to do 
with the design of his house at Mount Holly, which is illustrated in A. J. Downing 
A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, adapted to North 
America, 1st ed., New York, 1841, Figs. 42 and 43 

29 Robert C. Smith, John Notman and the Athenaeum Building [{Philadelphia, 
1951}. 

Commodore Robert Field Stockton (1795-1866) resided at “Morven” nearby 
During the war with Mexico he was responsible for the conquest of Southern Cal 
ifornia. He served as U. S. Senator from 1851 to 1853. John Potter Stockton (1826 
1900), Princeton 1843, was minister to the Papal States in 1858 and U. S. Senator 
from 1869 to 1875. The house, later occupied by Paul Tulane, who contributed 
$500.00 to the rebuilding of Nassau Hall, is now the residence of Dr. and Mrs 
Walter Lowrie 

Richard Stockton Field (1803-1870), Princeton 1821, Professor of Constitutional 
Law and Jurisprudence at Princeton, 1847-1855, U. S. Senator, 1862, U.S. Judge in 
New Jersey, 1863-1870. For Judge Field Notman is thought also to have designed in 
1847 Ivy Hall, a small English Gothic cottage of brown stone adjacent to Trinity 
Church in Princeton. It was to serve as the headquarters of the short-lived Prince 
ton Law School. Ivy Hall bears a marked resemblance to the original rectory and 
parish school of St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, which 
Notman began to erect in 1849 (Minute Book of Proceedings of the Vestry of St 
Mark’s Church in the City of Philadelphia A. D. MDCCCNXLVIL to MDGCCLNIII 


Pp. 34-35) as well as to the now destroyed building for the Episcopal Academy in 


the same city which the architect also designed in 1849 (Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Trustees of the Academy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the City of 
Philadelphia Vol. Ill 

2“The residence of Richard S. Field, has the most extensive arrangement of 
plants and shrubbery, and also of greenhouses, of the country |The Princeton Press 
July 19, 1855, p. (3)]."’ According to the late Eleanor C. Marquand the grounds of 
the Notman houses were laid out by a landscape gardener named Petrey, who had 
been the pupil of Sir Joseph Paxton at “Chatsworth” in England The Trees of 
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of “Fieldwood,” which later was renamed “Woodlawn” and finally 
“Guernsey Hall,” are reminiscent of Laurel Hill. 

The design of the Field mansion was a grander statement of 
the style of the “Riverside” villa. Its prominent tower, its vaulted 
Stairs, its loggias, terraces, and plaster friezes reappear in the hand- 
some house called “Prospect,” built by Notman in 1849 for an- 
other of Stockton’s cousins, ‘Thomas Potter,** the original drawing 
for which is in the possession of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects (Plate 5). Also in 1849 the archi- 
tect began Isaac Pearson’s Tuscan villa “Glencairn’** on the 
Delaware at Trenton, a building which would have approached 
“Prospect” in magnificence if the whole scheme had been carried 
out. These Italianate structures at Princeton and Trenton were 
considered a triumph, as indeed they were, for they are among 
the handsomest and most ingenious residences erected in the East 
in the decades before the Civil War. 

In these years John Notman was also employed by the state of 
New Jersey. As early as 1845 he was engaged to interpret and 
execute the plans of Dr. Thomas S. Kirkbride, the Philadelphia 
authority on the care of the insane, for a state asylum outside 
Trenton. The building, which was not put up until 1848-1849, 
has a monumental Greek Revival portico, flanked by long wings 
that incorporate Italianate towers. This suggestion of Italianism 
must also have characterized the State House in Trenton, which 
Notman greatly enlarged in 1846.°° Although a classical building, 


Guernsey,” a paper written in 1937). “Guernsey Hall,” having long been the property 
of the Marquand family, was recently purchased by Oliver Spaulding 

>} Thomas F. Potter (1806-1853), a wealthy graduate of Yale, who, like so many 
alumni of that institution, became a resident of Princeton. “Prospect” has been 
since 1878 the official residence of the president of Princeton University 

34“Workmen have begun to dig the cellar for the dwelling house of Mr. Isaac I 
Pearson, on the lot lately bought by him on the Delaware, at the southeast cornet 
of State street and Calhoun’s Lane is the architect [Stale Gazette 
(Trenton), Apr. 26, 1849]. The site is now occupied by an apartment house. For 
an illustration of the part of the residence erected, see Harry J. Podmore, Trenton, 
Old and New |'Trenton}, 1927, p. 156. 

35 Historical and Descriptive Account of the New Jersey State Lunatic Asylum at 
Trenton, Trenton, 1848, p. 3. 

New Jersey, Journal of the ... Senate, New Brunswick, 1846, pp. 364-365; Journal 
of the... Senate, Camden, 1847, pp. 344-347. This state house, which was built by 
William Phillips and Joseph Whittaker of Trenton, was enlarged by the Philadelphia 
architect Samuel Sloan in 1871 before being destroyed in a fire on March 21, 1885 
Notman’s work survives in two lithographs of the front and rear facades of his 
building. 
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the center of the structure was occupied by a grand hall sur- 
mounted by a Renaissance cupola, a treatment which probably 
resembled the baroque stair halls of Notman’s “Fieldwood” at 
Princeton and his Rogers house of 1847 near New Castle, Dela- 
ware. 

With such a record of accomplishment, extolled by both legis 
lators and critics of architecture,®*’ with in addition the advantage 
of Scottish birth, it was natural that John Notman should be 
selected by the President of Princeton to rebuild Nassau Hall. 


We do not know what instructions Maclean sent the architect in 


Philadelphia when he wrote him about March 20, 1855, to pre- 


pare estimates for the rebuiJding. From Notman’s reply, dated 
two days later, it can be surmised that he stressed economy, fire 
proofing, central heating, and respect for the lines of the old build 
ing. Notman apologized that he had not prepared a drawing of the 
roof, as the President desired, but had hastily worked out a plan 
and elevation for “‘simply a restoration of the building as it was.” 
He did, however, suggest a few modest changes. One was “a loftier 
belfry or campanile, built up above the roof of brick.” The stairs 
he would like to move from the east and west ends of the building 
to a central space before the entrance to the old prayer hall, which 
could be enlarged by the removal of chimneys. The old hall could 
now be made over into a library. To obtain more space for this 
room Notman proposed to extend the central wing southward 
ibout twenty feet, so as to permit an apartment thirty-six feet 
square. The hall, or picture gallery, was to be above this, lighted 
by skylights from the roof. 

As for the fireproofing, he proposed “to make the floors through- 
out fireproof with wrought iron joists and brick arches,” the stairs 
of iron, and the roof of iron framing covered with slate. On the 
basis of similar work he had already carried out, he estimated that 

7 The Commissioners for the State House wrote that they “would not do justice 


to their own feelings were they to omit to say, they have every reason to be pleased 


with JouN Norman, Esg., their architect, both on account of his skill and taste in his 
profe ssion and his courteous and gentlemanly deportment as a man... [Journal 


' architectural theorist A Downing wrote in his 


1847, p. 346]. The landscape an 


Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gard ng (p. 347), “The most 
successful American architects in this branch of al rural houses], with 
whom we are acquainted, are Alexander J]. Davis, Esq., of New York, and John Not 


man, Esq., of Philadelphia 
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Cooper and Hewitt of Trenton could supply the iron for floor 
and roof at a cost of about $11,200.00. 

These ideas were accepted in principle by the Trustees on March 
23 and on March 27 by the Building Committee, which added 
the condition that as many of the rooms as possible be made single 
with two windows to a room. At a later meeting on April 5 Mr. 
Notman presented further estimates. For $23,000.00 he would 
make Nassau Hall partially fireproof by rebuilding it as before 
but with a cornice and stairs of iron. Complete fireproofing, on the 
other hand, would cost $31,500.00. This the committee then detei 
mined to do, pursuant to the desires of the ‘Trustees. They de 
cided furthermore to make twenty-four double rooms into thirty- 
six single ones, thus adding $2000.00 to the total cost, and to heat 
the building with furnaces, with additional flues provided for 
stoves “in case the heat from the furnaces should at any time not 
be sufficient.” ‘To speed the work, which it was hoped could be 
concluded by the following December, Charles Olden, the College 
‘Treasurer,** was requested to purchase lime, sand, and bricks. 

Meeting again, some two weeks later, on April 18, 1855, the 
committee learned that the architect had decided against remov- 
ing four of the chimneys and their crosswalls, no longer needed 
with the introduction of central heating, for fear of weakening 
the outer walls of the building. Since this rehandling of the in 
terior was to have provided new space near the center for the 
allotment of the full complement of single rooms, it was resolved 
to limit the single rooms to the east and west extremities of the 
Hall and to the adjacent passages, called recesses, which formerly 
contained the stairs. Notman’s first suggestion had been to move 
the stairs to the center of the building. Now, however, he proposed 
“that towers, each ten feet square in the interior be made at each 
end of the building for stair cases.” The committee accepted the 
proposal because it would cost no more than the sum of $2000.00 
already allowed for the moving of the stairs to the center and tak 
ing down the chimneys and also because the stairs in exterioi 


towers “will contribute very greatly to the quiet of the rooms and 


of the entries, as well as add to the appearance of the edifice when 


it comes to be finished.” 


28 Charles Smith Olden (1799-1876), jurist, Treasurer of Princeton, 1845 
Governor of New Jersey, 1860-1863 
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Notman had thus persuaded Dr. Maclean and the members of 
the committee to alter markedly the appearance of the exterior of 
Nassau Hall by the construction of these towers, through which 
the students were to enter their “lodging rooms.” To gain this 
concession, he had stressed the advantage of quiet and order that 
would follow, a point of great concern to the authorities, who had 
long been troubled by the noise and occasional riots that devel- 
oped about the stairs and in the old entries. For the architect the 
two towers were of great importance to the scheme he was gradu- 
ally elaborating to turn the old structure into an Italian Renais- 
sance building, for the tower was an indispensable element of the 
Italian villa arrangement which he had first introduced at Bur- 
lington, had further employed in great houses at Princeton and 
Trenton, and which was now at the height of its fashion in this 
country. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Building Committee, held on 
April 23, the subject of the library was considered. It was now 
decided, on Notman’s recommendation, that a “projection in the 
rear of the building be carried out so far as to form a room seventy 
feet long, thirty six wide & about thirty high, for the College Li- 
brary.” ‘The report records that “it was the unanimous opinion of 
the Committee, that the interests of the College called for this 
improvement; and that the advantage of having so large a fire proof 
Library room was so great, that the additional expense ought not 
to deter the Committee from assuming the responsibility of having 
this improvement made.” 

Notman’s new proposal, which the committee had now accepted, 


would produce a longer and loftier library, rising through two 


stories, in place of the room thirty-six feet square with the picture 
gallery above it, which he originally had suggested. The cost of 
the addition was, however, to be only $3500.00, thus bringing the 
total expense of the rebuilding to $37,000.00. The architect was 
to receive five per cent of this amount as his fee. In summing up 
their intentions, the committee stated that they had decided upon 
a fireproof building, retaining both the outer and the inner walls, 
which would be divided into “three distinct apartments.” Two of 
these, one at either end, would contain fifty-four student rooms, 


{ 


thirty single and twenty-four double. The center section would 


“consist chiefly of the old Chapel, enlarged and made fire proof 
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that the College may have a room in all respects suitable for its 
Library, and for its collection of portraits &c.” 

Meanwhile, work had begun on the rebuilding. Arrangements 
were made with John Murphy and John Leard to do the masonry 
and with Henry Leard, a carpenter, to make window frames and 
sashes and presumably to provide other necessary woodwork. But 
the undertaking did not progress as rapidly as the committee had 
hoped it would. On July 13, 1855, a visitor to Nassau Hall ob- 
served that “it is now undergoing repairs, though as yet nothing 
is to be seen but the bare and blackened walls of the old College 

. and new entrances just being erected at the two ends of the 
main building.”’** The committee reported to the Trustees at their 
meeting on June 26 that the delay was caused by the failure to 
arrive on time of iron beams needed for the fireproofing of the 
floors. 

To obtain the beams John Notman had gone to the rolling mills 
of Cooper and Hewitt at Trenton.*° He had already worked with 
Edward Cooper and John and Charles Hewitt, for in 1848 he had 
built for them the small Gothic church of St. Paul’s in south 
Trenton.*: The record of his dealings for the beams can be traced 
through the Cooper-Hewitt letter books at the New-York His- 
torical Society but only in part, since much of the writing is now 


illegible. As early as April 9, 1855, he had an appointment to see 


39 The Princeton Press, July 13, 1855, p- [3]. 

40In 1845 Peter Cooper, entrepreneur, financier and philanthropist, in associa 
tion with his son Edward and his son-in-law Abram Hewitt, established the South 
Trenton Iron Company, which two years later became the Trenton Iron Company 
This and other firms were created largely for the purpose of manufacturing railroad 
rails, but with the rapid growth of the iron industry long beams of iron for the 
construction of large fireproof buildings were soon being produced. According to 
Professor Turpin Bannister of the University of Illinois, the Winder Building in 
Washington, D. C., constructed about 1845, was one of the earliest examples in this 
country of the type from which eventually were to develop the steel-framed sky 
scrapers of the late nineteenth century. The Cooper Union in New York was begun 
in 1852 on a plan calling for beams of this sort. These beams and others for the new 
building of Harper and Brothers (1853) and the U. S. Assay Office (1855), both in 
New York, were made by the Trenton Iron Company. (See Edward C. Mack, Peter 
Cooper, Citizen of New York, New York [1949], pp. 200-217.) It was natural, there 
fore, that John Notman should go to this enterprising company for the iron beams 
of Nassau Hall. 

41 Meeting Minutes of St. Paul’s, Trenton, June 14, 1848. Notman’s drawings for 
the church showing the wooden steeple which the building originally possessed are 
included in the collection of the architect's drawings at the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. 
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Mr. Cooper in Trenton. In a letter of April 22 there appears the 
commitment ‘“‘we can make the rails... 2x 2...$55 per ton.” 


This is explained by the statement of the Building Committee on 
June 26, that “an agreement was made with Messrs Cooper & 
Hewitt to furnish the College, with iron beams of the size and 
weight of the best iron-rails for rail roads, at $55. a ton.” The 
committee added that “they did expect that the beams for the 1st 
floor would have been inserted into the walls; and that the arches 
to rest against the beams would have been completed before this 
time.” On June 21 Notman had written from Philadelphia to 
Treasurer Olden that Mr. Abbott of the ‘Trenton Rolling Mill’’* 
had promised him that afternoon “that some of the joists for the 
halls in College would be ready this week if possible—if not, on 
Monday next. I ordered some he had on hand 55 lb instead 50 |b 
per yard, rather than wait longer, as the season is passing.” 

Greater delays had still to be faced, because, as the committee 
advised the Trustees on December 18, the contractors complained 
“that the work was different from anything they had before done.” 
‘They were referring now to the iron frame of the roof, which had 
been made by Bottom and Tiffany of Trenton, a firm specializing 
in iron buildings.** Despite these difficulties, however, Nassau Hall 
was now entirely roofed except for a portion of the south projec- 
tion and the east and west towers. The committee explained that 
“the roof is slate, of a superior quality, laid upon and fastened to 
iron-lath. The rest of the roof, viz. that part of it which is over 
the entries, consists of corrugated iron galvanized. The cornice is 
also made of galvanized iron.” 

The Building Committee could report further progress on the 
work. The brick arches and iron beams supporting the floors were 
now in place. The floors were of pine “of an excellent quality,” as 
were also the doors and door frames and the window sashes and 
their frames. In spite of this use of wood, however, the committee 
claimed that “it is our belief, that should a single rcom take fire, 

42 Timothy Abbott (1809-1882), Vice-President of the Trenton Iron Company until 
1870. 

43 Henry H. Bottom and Albert W. Tiffany (The Directory of the City of Trenton, 
for 1854-1855, Trenton [1854], pp. 16 and 83) founded their company just prior to 
1850. In 1859 they failed and the plant was bought by Henry Speeler. One of the 
principal products of Bottom, Tiffany and Company was iron fronts for buildings 


They erected as an advertisement the early all-iron prefabricated house which stood 
for a time on Lewis Street (Trenton Times, April 4, 1915). 
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it would be almost impossible for the fire to extend to an adjoin- 
ing room.” 

\ special report was made on the masonry. ‘The corridors were 
to be paved with brick, which would make them fireproof and less 
expensive than dressed stone. ‘The latter, from ihe Newark quai 
ries, was to be used for the stairs in the towers, while local Prince 
ton stone was employed for the walls. This had come from “a 
quarry opened on the lot purchased by the Trustees of Professor 
Halsey; and adjacent to the College buildings,’”** while for the 
towers some two hundred perch of stone had been donated by Mrs. 
‘Thomas Potter from a quarry on the grounds of “Prospect,” “the 
committee paying merely the expense of procuring and carting 
the stone.” The architect was gratified by the use of Princeton 
stone. It was cheaper than North River flag and other stone quai 
ried at ‘Trenton, for John C. Grant*® of that city was asking in the 
neighborhood of $1.50 per window sill, while at Princeton they 
could be had for “30 to 35 cents a piece.” In informing President 
Maclean of this on July 2, 1855, Notman added: “Besides the less- 
er cost we ought to have pride in building the College as orig- 
inally done of stone from about Princeton. I would rather do so, 
than to have the finest cut stone.” 

For the cupola atop Nassau Hall he tried an interesting experi- 
ment which was to cause some further delay. In his original pro- 
posal Notman had mentioned a “‘campanile” of brick, using an 
Italian term for belfry quite in keeping with his Tuscan Renais- 
sance preoccupation. On January 25, 1856, however, he wrote to 
President Maclean that Bottom and Tiffany were prepared to 
make a “dome termination for the centre tower of the College”’ of 
iron for $1200.00. He asked for an immediate decision, since “‘if 
they are to do it they wish to begin now as it is particular work 


and will take some time to prepare patterns, &c. if deferred they 
think it will be more costly later in the season.” 


The suggestion of a fireproof cupola appealed to Maclean, who 
must have recalled the fire of 1802, which had started in the belfry. 
He apparently ordered the firm to do the work without notifying 
Notman, for on March 25 the architect wrote him that Bottom 

44 According to Dr. Henry L. Savage, Professor Halsey owned what was known as 
the Old Quarry, situated immediately behind the University boathouse. 


45 Stone dealer of Decatur Street (The Directory of the City of Trenton, for 1854- 
1855, p. 10). 
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and Tiflany had asked for drawings, ending his letter with the 
question: “Have you closed with them to make the dome & bel- 
fryr° On April 14 he sent Dr. Maclean drawings, ‘“‘that you may 
tell them [Bottom and ‘Tiffany|, that the work is to be done ac- 
cording to them, at the same time they must fit the cupola now 
built and fix and furnish it to my entire satisfaction, with three 
coats of good paint, and a lightning rod over the ball.”” This was 
eventually done as Notman wanted and without the financial mis- 
understanding that arose in connection with the roof, evidently 
because no proper contract for the latter had been made with 
,ottom and Tiffany. Again, however, there was a delay, to which 
the Building Committee referred in their report of June 24, 1856, 
stating that “some if not all the castings are ready; and they pro- 
pose to begin the work this week.” It must have been completed by 
\ugust 27, when Notman wrote that he would shortly be up to 
see the results. 

Che committee’s report contains further specific information on 
the rebuilding of Nassau Hall: 


~ 


In the Report submitted to the Board in December last it was 
mentioned, that the work on the North College would be 
discontinued until the Spring. In consequence of the weather 
being very severe during the month of March the work was 
not resumed until April. It has not advanced as rapidly as was 
expected, yet it is so far done, that the building will be ready 
for the reception of students at the beginning of the next 
session. Ihe work has been well done, It is we presume a finer 
building than it was ever before. The interior arrangements 
we regard as a decided improvement upon what they formerly 
were. The division of the building into three distinct & sep- 
arate parts, having no communication with each other from 
within, will add greatly to the comfort & quiet of the rooms. 
Special regard has been had to the ventilation of the rooms 
& entries, and we doubt not that the plan adopted will prove 
entirely satisfactory. The rooms will be heated by furnaces. 
The several rooms, with the exception of a few of the smaller 
ones on the same floor being heated by means of separate 
flues. There are to be nine furnaces in all. One for the Li- 
brary room, and eight for the lodging rooms. From the size 


i 
of the furnaces, and the arrangement for transmitting the 
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heat, the Committee believe that the rooms will be perfectly 
comfortable in the coldest weather. 


The committee's report also deals with the main doorway of 
Nassau Hall. In his original proposals Notman said nothing about 
suppressing the two minor entrances on the main facade and the 
early reports of the Building Committee contain no resolutions 
concerning the matter. Yet this was done in the course of the re- 
building, probably because of the new lateral entrances provided 
by the east and west towers. The report of June 24, 1856, reveals 
the fact that the center door, still incomplete, “is to be much 
larger than the present one, & to be suited to the massive charac ter 
of the Building.” ‘The committee informed the Trustees that ‘the 
architect was requested to order the requisite dressed stone for the 
front door of the building as long ago as last autumn, or at least 
was told he might do so, upon the terms offered by Messrs Baldwin 
& Patterson of Newark.*® For some reason or other, probably from 
forgetting the matter, he did not give the order.’’ Notman was 
reminded of this by Dr. Maclean on July 16 and on August 9 he 
gave the President his views about the treatment of the main door- 
way. 

“I would suggest to you that as ample light is afforded that 
entry or hall by the door that the window should be closed and 
finished as a niche for a statue, even without a statue, a niche 
would be the finer feature, and may induce the presentation of a 
statue.” On August 21 he wrote again. “I have an offer here to 
furnish stone and to work it ready for shipping for both the Door 
and window which includes the platform and sill only of the door, 
not the steps for $750 dollars. Mr School who offers this says he 
can set them up for $75 on the building—but the cost of Trans 
portation neither he nor I can get at, there will be about 35, tons 
of stone. If worked here Leard and Murphy might set them up as 
they did the stairs—if this be cheaper than the Newark offer—let 
me know how you decide. I can have it done here at once, or will 
send the drawings to Newark if you think it best to get it done 
in the state. The stone here would be from Nova Scotia, a light 
gray.”’ On August 23 President Maclean replied, evidently refusing 

46 Lucius D. Baldwin of 540 High Street and William D. Patterson of 59 Plane 


Street, stone dealers (Directory of the City of Newark, for 1855-56, Newark, 1855 
pp. 77 and 274). 
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both niche and Philadelphia offer, though approving the color 
of the stone. Notman in turn replied, “I sent you the drawings 
yesterday by Adams’ Express. The window drawing I had made a 
niche, it is therefor slightly rubbed, to bring it back to a window. 
Baldwin of Newark understands both—they have the light gray 
stone to do it.” 

Nothing, however, was done for some time. On December 16, 
1856, the Building Committee wrote: “In the front projection 
there is to be a large door-way with a corresponding window above, 
and with massive steps below.” Plans were then being made to 
complete this feature of the building, which was to cost the sum 
of $1200.00. In June of 1857 the committee informed the Trustees 
that they had expected the contractors to finish the work in May 
and “‘would perhaps have been more urgent with them, had they 
had funds at command to pay for the work when done.” 

On August 7, 1856, at the beginning of the academic year 185,6- 
1857, Nassau Hall was reopened for the lodging of students, aficr 
a delay of six months deeply regretted by the Trustees. The in- 
terior was now finished except for the library and the committee 
felt that there “was no pressing necessity for completing this part 
at once.” Since the beginning it had been agreed that this should 
be done only when sufficient funds were available. And now in 
December of 1856 the cost of the rest of the building had risen to 
$45,641.17. It was admitted that the work could have been done 
at the architect’s original figure, “but not of quality fit for the 
Committee.” The College owed $13,070.03, which the ‘Treasurer 
had been authorized to borrow for the reconstruction of Nassau 
Hall. The renting of rooms was expected to bring in about 
$1000.00 a year and further donations were promised to swell the 
sum of more than $15,000.00 received from alumni and others. 
sut the committee was cautious because of the financial crisis of 
1557. 

It was not, therefore, until the summer of 1859 that John Not- 
man was recalled to discuss the finishing of the new library room. 
On June 29 he submitted a number of suggestions which were at 
once accepted and carried out at a cost of $3000.00. A year later 


the Building Committee could announce that the library was 
ready and “chastely finished.” “It has 14 alcoves,” they said, “and 


the shelves are of slate, the parts exposed to view being enamelled 
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in imitation of Egyptian marble. The floor is also of slate, sup 
ported by iron beams, and arches of brick.” 

Photographs made of the room before it was altered in 1873 to 
serve as a museum (Plate 6) show a bare apartment with a cove 
cornice thirty feet above the floor. The library was seventy-lour 
feet long and thirty-six feet wide and thus almost twice as large 
as the room Notman had originally suggested.*7 A double door 


with a semicircular transom of great simplicity was set on axis 
with the front door of the Hall and Charles. Willson Peale’s por- 
trait of Washington was hung above it. Other portraits stood on 


top of the bookshelves around the walls. ‘These cases were designed 
in Greek Revival form with a plain dentil molding below the 
cornice and with no glass doors. The furniture consisted of a few 
tables and some armchairs with short curving backs of the sort 
illustrated in Barnard’s book on schools** and still used in the 
newspaper room of Notman’s Athenaeum of Philadelphia. 

On December 18, 1860, the Board of Trustees announced that 
the room between the vestibule and the library would be the office 
of the ‘Treasurer and a “depository of the College Records.” ‘The 
fact that all readers would have to pass through this room on thei 
way to the books was of little concern since the library was to be 
open only twice a week. The room above it was designated as a 
“Lecture and Recitation Room with suitable provision for the 
Geological Cabinet of the College.” At the same time it was re 
solved that “the Governor of the State, the President of the Col- 
lege, and Dr Hodge be a Committee to take immediate measures 
for shading the windows of the Library with suitable blinds o1 
screens, so as effectually to protect the books and portraits from 
injury.” 


John Notman’s changes to Nassau Hall have sometimes been 
considered the ruination of a fine old building. Certainly its ex 
terior character had been greatly modified (Plate 7). Alterations 
had already occurred once before, after the fire of 1802, when the 
structure passed from a Colonial to a Federal building. Now, how- 
ever, the change was more extreme, for Nassau Hall had taken on 
a pseudo-Renaissance design of massive character. 


47“A History of Princeton Libraries,” Princeton Alumni Weekly, XLIX, No. 25 
(Apr. 22, 1949), 6. 
48 Henry Barnard, School Architecture, 6th ed., Cincinnati, 1854, pp. 356-357 
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lo effect this transformation Notman used three architectural 
devices—the towers, the doorway, and the windows of the library 
extension. Of these the towers, in their original form, were by far 
the most striking. Single towers incorporated into the mass of an 
irregular construction had become an established feature of the 
English concept of an Italian villa in the Regency period. John 
Nash seems first to have introduced the motil, in rounded form, 
at “Cronkhill” in 1802. A low square tower with observatory 


windows below a pyramidal roof was popularized by the patierns 


of J. B. Papworth, which first appeared in book form in 1818 with 


a second edition in 1832.*° Five years later, in 1837, John Notman 
had himself erected a similar tower at “Riverside” in Burlington, 
adding a heavy wooden balcony to the observatory window. This 
became a feature of his villa towers at “Prospect” and “Glencairn.”’ 
All these towers had but one window to a side at the top. Richard 
Upjohn and Alexander Davis, rivals of Notman in the designing 
of villas, increased these windows to three on each side in a series 
of houses built before 1855.°° From them Notman may have de- 
rived the triple Openings of the Nassau Hall towers. But nowhere, 
either in the United States or in England, does there seem to have 
been any precedent for a pair of towers symmetrically disposed at 
either end of the building, like the towers of Nassau Hall. A few 
unimposing examples can be found in the Renaissance architecture 
of ‘Tuscany, from which these Anglo-American villas are supposed 
to derive. It is doubtful, however, that Notman knew them when 
he made his designs for Nassau Hall. On the other hand, he was 
probably familiar with the paired towers of the great sixteenth- 
century Villa dei Medici in Rome, which occur at both ends of the 
main block of the building, and this may have been the source of 
his idea. From the Medici Villa he may also have taken the pilas- 
ters of the terminal story of the towers of Nassau Hall, which dis 
appeared when those parts of the construction were removed in 
1905. Their loss has unfortunately destroyed the relationship 
between these vertical members of wood and the blind arcades 
of the stone part of the towers below. Originally the towers of 
Nassau Hall, with these features and the picturesque arches of 
their entrances, must have been among the most impressive prod- 
ucts of the Anelo-American Italian style of architecture. 


49 Meeks, op. cit. Thid 





For the great arched and rusticated doorway of the Princeton 
building there was ample precedent in the fifteenth-century pal- 
aces of ‘Tuscany; but the prominent beveling of the frame and the 
repetition of the form in the balconied window above seem to be 
Notman’s own invention. A door similar to that of Nassau Hall 
was used in at least one of the American villas of the time, the 
Cottenet house designed by D. Lienau and constructed near Dobbs 
Ferry before 1860.°: Similarly, the original fenestration of the 
library apartment of Nassau Hall was in the spirit of the early 
Tuscan Renaissance, for the lateral windows with their paired 
arches set beneath a roundel are almost exactly like those of such 
characteristic Italian monuments as the Florentine Palazzo Rucel- 
lai. But here, once again, Notman found room for personal inven- 
tion, by tripling the arches and roundels of the window at the end 
of the room. The design is clearly related to the openings of the 
main facade of the office building of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
which the architect erected in Philadelphia in 1857.°? 

John Notman’s Nassau Hall differs from the villas with which 
it is associated in the considerable use of iron in its construction. 
The cast-iron beams and the brick arches of the flooring go back 
to early English experiments in the construction of fireproof fac- 
tories, the first of which has recently been shown to have been 
made as early as 1792.°° The iron frame of the roof is also related 
to these experiments. 


From the same period of British construction come the elongated 
proportions of Notman’s cupola. In writing of Nassau Hall Pro- 
fessor Wertenbaker has suggested that the great height of this 
member in relation to its scale and that of the rest of the building 
was intended to produce a dominant feature to unite the group 
of North, West, and East Colleges in one impressive ensemble.** 
It is also true, however, that in 1790-1792 George Steuart set a 


51 Villas on the Hudson, New York, 1860, PI. 8. 

52 This building stood until about 1932 at the corner of Fourth Street and Willing’s 
Alley. A similar design appears in the fenestration of the Cooper Union building in 
New York, finished in 1859 on plans of Frederick A. Peterson. 

sy William Strutt, builder in that year of a calico mill in Derby, England, 
which is thought to have been the first incombustible, completely iron-framed build 
ing in the history of modern architecture. It had brick arches running across an 80 
foot width and supported by cast-iron beams in the same direction (Bannister, 
op. cit.). The iron floor beams at Nassau Hall, which can best be seen in the cellar, 
are 4 inches wide and are separated by brick arches 35 1/2 inches broad. 

54 Op. cit., p. 263. 
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very similar cupola upon the tower of his circular church of St. 
Chad’s at Shrewsbury.°®* ‘The same form is found in a number of 
later churches such as James Green's St. David’s, Exeter (1816), 
Sir Robert Smirke’s St. George’s, Bristol (1823) and St. Mark’s, 
Kennington in South London (1822-1824),°* the cupola of which 
most closely resembles that of Nassau Hall. Unlike the domes of 
these churches, however, Notman’s is of cast-iron plates, a product 


of the great metal industry that was then developing at ‘Trenton 
and a precedent in miniature for Thomas U. Walter’s grand iron 
dome at the Capitol in Washington. 

In this sense Nassau Hall is a pioneer structure in the history 
of our nineteenth-century architecture. It is principally significant, 
however, as a monument of that Italian taste which had such a 
profound effect upon American painters and sculptors in the mid- 
dle decades of the century. The great popularity of the Florentine 
sculptures of Powers, Greenough, and Crawford and the Roman 
landscapes of Inness and others certainly contributed to the vogue 
for Italian villas in this country.** To a society impregnated with 
love of Italy through the writings of the Romantic poets and 
novelists, the teaching of Ruskin, and the work of its living artists, 
the concept of education in Italianate surroundings must have 
appealed almost as much as the thought of learning in a classical 
setting had attracted an earlier generation. This need was met at 
Princeton by John Notman’s Nassau Hall, and an example was 
set there which may have been followed in the rebuilding of the 
college edifice at William and Mary after a fire in 1859, when 
Eben Faxon of Baltimore added facade towers and other details 
from the architecture of Anglo-American villas.°* 

\t their meeting of June 26-27, 1860, the Board of Trustees of 
Princeton gave thanks for the rebuilding of Nassau Hall. Humbly 
they confessed ‘‘a sense of our obligations to Almighty God, for the 

Marcus Whiffen, Stuart and Georgian Churches, London [1948], Fig. 62 

Janes M. Richards and John Summerson, The Bombed Buildin of Britain 
Cheam, Surrey], 1942, p. 45. St. Mark’s, Kennington, is the work of D. R. Roper 
and A. B. Clayton 


7 Otto Wittmann, Jr., “The Italian Experience (American Artists in Italy, 1830 
1875),"” American Quarterly, IV, No. 1 (Spring, 1952), 3-15 


§ Represented in a lithograph by E. Crehen of Richmond. For an account of the 
undertaking, see E. G. Swem, “Some Notes on the Four Forms of the Oldest Build 
ing of William and Mary College,” William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine, 2nd Ser., VIII, No. 4 (Oct., 1928), 274-290 
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favor shown us in raising up for us liberal friends, who, by their 
generous contributions, have enabled us to rebuild our burnt 
Edifice, and to enlarge and improve it, and finish it in a manne 
much surpassing what it had ever before been.” In all, the work 
had cost up to that time about $50,000.00. Since the summer of 
1856 the rent from the students’ rooms had more than paid the 
interest on the debt, which by 1860 had shrunk to $6500.00. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, when funds were scarce, President Maclean 
gave up part of his salary to help liquidate what remained of the 
debt. Nassau Hall, that “noble structure’ founded in piety and 
faith and so long consecrated to the service of science and religion,” 
our finest early academic building, designed by William Shippen 
and Robert Smith, rebuilt by Latrobe and remade by Notman, 
was now ready for its second century of service to the college and 
to the nation.°° 

59 For their help in the preparation of this study, I should like to thank the 
following persons: Dr. Henry L. Savage, Archivist in Princeton University Library, 
who suggested to me the subject and contributed the material for some of the foot 
notes; Professors Thomas J. Wertenbaker and Donald D. Egbert of Princeton Uni 
versity; Professor Henry Russell Hitchcock of Smith College; Dean Turpin Ban 
nister of the University of Illinois; Professor George B. Tatum of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Charles E. Peterson, Resident Architect, Independence National 
Historical Park Project, Philadelphia; Mr. Wayne Andrews, Curator of Manuscripts, 
New-York Historical Society; Mr. Howard L. Hughes, Librarian of the Free Publi 
Library of Trenton; and Mr. Barney Chesnick, Library Company of Philadelphia 





Albert Eugene Gallatin 


A Reminiscence 
BY CHARLES G: SHAW 


**(N HOW me a man of taste and I will show you a dozen geniuses.” 

Thus spoke a wit of the eighteenth century, an age assuredly 
possessed of happier taste than this, the twentieth. Yet taste, and 
taste in its perfection, was a quality possessed by Eugene Gallatin. 
In his paintings, both those by his own hand and those he col- 
lected, in his writings, in his collected authors, in his immediate 
surroundings—in brief, in all that most personally touched him 
taste par excellence played a leading role. And it was largely the 
current absence of taste that I think he most deplored. ‘Though 
active to the very end of his life in half a dozen, or more, pursuits, 
and keenly aware of the world’s daily changes, Albert Eugene re- 
mained in many ways a being of the late nineteenth century. 
Indeed, save for his interest in the plastic arts, it was the nine 
teenth, rather than the twentieth, century, at least ideationally, he 
preferred. “I belong to the Beardsley period,” once wrote Max 
Beerbohm, a sentiment which I cannot help feeling was shared by 
Eugene Gallatin. As few men I have known, he had a veritable 
horror of all that was vulgar, cheap, or common. 

Of the many places visited in our wanderings together it was 
Paris, I believe, he loved most—a city whose beauty never failed 
to delight him and in whose cafés, restaurants, galleries, theaters, 
studios, parks, and streets he found an everlasting joy. Though he 
little respected its clientele, he nearly always stayed at the Ritz, 
while his favorite Paris club was the Travellers, and his pet res 
taurant Carton-Lucas, where, in years past, its cabinet particulier 
was his nightly supper rendezvous. Portions of many a summer he 
would pass at Versailles and, though he would denounce its high 
humidity, its mediocre food, and questionable sanitation, yea 
after year he would return to stroll through its gardens, browse 
among its shops, and explore its palace grounds. 

In Paris he knew, I think, all the leading painters of the Ab 


stract movement, and with him I have visited most of their studios. 





Picasso, Braque, Léger, and Matisse he had known for years; what 
was more, it was he who first exhibited in America the works of 
Miré, Arp, Masson, Hélion, and Domela; just as it was he who 
gave Mondrian his first New York show. 

In December, 1927, he founded the Museum of Living Art with 
quarters in New York University at Washington Square. Seventy 
paintings and water colors were assembled and hung for the open- 
ing, including works by Picasso, Braque, Gris, and Léger. Amaz- 
ingly enough, though already world-famous, this occasion marked 
their debut in an American museum! The collection also con- 
tained paintings by the masters Cézanne and Matisse. With the 
passing of time this collection grew and eventually was moved to 
Philadelphia, where it now graces the walls of that city’s art 
museum. 

Fugene’s earliest paintings were mostly done in Paris during the 
middle twenties and it was not until the latter thirties that he 
began painting in the abstract. His first work exposed to the public 
was at the Reinhardt Galleries, along with that of George Morris 
and myself. This was the first of several shows composed of the 
same trio, two being held at the Galerie Pierre in Paris and one 
at the Mayor Gallery in London; later Suzy Frelinghuysen joined 
the group. In 1945 he organized the Eight by Eight exhibit, which 
opened at the Philadelphia Museum of Art and afterward made a 
tour through the East.t By 1937 he had joined the American Ab- 
stract Artists and a few years later held his first one-man show at 
the Passedoit Gallery, his last being given, in April, 1952, at Rose 
Fried’s Pinacotheca. During the intervening years he had one-man 
exhibits at the Willard, Durand-Ruel, and Mortimer Brandt 
Galleries, and at the Princeton Art Museum. A student and ad- 
mirer of Aubrey Beardsley from boyhood, he not only wrote numer- 
ous articles on this brilliant artist, but in the course of time 
formed one of the world’s finest Beardsley collections, which in- 
cludes original drawings, first editions, letters, and manuscripts. 
These, along with his collection of Arthur Symons, he presented 
to Princeton University. 

In 1946 he moved, as a summer resident, to Bar Harbor, a spot 


I 
where in former times he had passed many happy days and where, 


1The other members of this group were Ilya Bolotowsky, Alice Mason, A. D. I 
Reinhardt, and Esphyr Slobodkina. 
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until his final illness, his luncheon parties gave much pleasure to 


his friends. His house there, christened ‘““The Mount,” in every 
respect, both inside and out, reflected his personality. 

His wit, not known to everyone, was nonetheless undeniable. 
Dry, not over caustic, it was built of subtle fancy and garnished 
with a rendering all his own. And if at times it savored of things 
past, again as the “incomparable Max” points out, “Wit 
being a hard and clean-cut thing, is always as good as new.” 

Along with his many varied interests, Eugene had certain pet 
abominations. Among these were radio, television, Hollywood 
films, café society, cigarettes, fashionable dinner parties, G. K. 
Chesterton, Surrealism, most summer resorts, and all tabloid news- 
papers. An inveterate traveler, he had visited on more than a few 
occasions practically all of western Europe, Scandinavia, the 
British Isles, and the West Indies. I do not think he ever missed 
a train in his life. In London his favorite hotel was the Carlton; in 
Hamburg, the Atlantic; in Copenhagen, the Angleterre; in Bre 
men, Hillmann’s. 

Being rather elderly by nature, he failed to grow old in all the 
years I knew him. Indeed, until his last illness, he seemed to me 
little older than when we first met, and, except for his pallor and 
loss of weight, I do not think his general appearance altered much, 
despite his suffering. Save for reading, during his last summer in 
Maine he abandoned the wearing of glasses. 

As far as I know, he cared little for current fiction but devoted 
his reading largely to memoirs, history, biography, essays, and 
art criticism. I think his favorite historical characters were Jefler- 
son, Washington, Voltaire, and George IV, the last of whom he 
considered the personification of evil. Of all fictional characters 
his favorite was Lord George Hell. Ever since I knew him he col- 
lected Max Beerbohm, whose prose he admired immensely and 
whose drawings he regarded, with Bohun Lynch, as “creatures 
of pure inspiration.” This collection he donated to Harvard in 
1949, a few years after he had brought out his Beerbohm bibliog- 
raphy. 

His usual exercise was walking, both in town and in the coun- 
try, and it was seldom he would cover less than three or four miles 
a day. Most of our rural walks together were around Bar Harbor 
or Lenox, while in New York our strolls were anywhere from the 
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Battery to Harlem. Though in no sense an athlete, he prided him- 
self in keeping fit, and abhorred stuffy rooms, overheated hotels, 
and the city during the summer. He rose early. He ate and drank 
in moderation. Cigars were his favorite form of tobacco and Cam 
embert his best-liked cheese. A keen and experienced gastro- 
nome, he delighted in good cuisine. Parisian dishes in particular 
were his pet plats, washed down by an appropriate wine. He de- 
tested most English cooking, just as he loathed, with a vengeance, 
gin in any of its forms. For an apéritif he preferred Dubonnet or 
iced vermouth; in winter a Star cocktail; in summer a Daiquiri. 
Although he occasionally attended cocktail parties, he professed a 
hearty dislike for them. 

His memory was really remarkable and often he would tell of 
incidents of his childhood, when his family first settled in Gram- 
ercy Park, which, as his old nurse observed at the time, ““was so 
countrified.”” Of his school days at Cutler’s he would also discourse 
and of his lunches at the Bristol, which then stood on Fifth Avenue 
across from the Reservoir. A dweller in the city since his boyhood, 
he knew the New York of Delmonico’s and Sherry’s, of the Hol: 
land House and Brunswick, of Tony Pastor’s and Weber and 
Fields, a New York on which he would delightedly hold forth, 
recalling the days of hansoms, horse cars, and Fifth Avenue stages. 
Though again and again he deplored New York’s changes, he 
would always admit that he would not care to live in any other 
American city. The country he liked for about three months a 
year. After that he grew restive and longed with a passion for the 
skyline of the metropolis. 

To the end Eugene retained his liking for the theater, though 
he professed to find no merit in such offerings as Guys and Dolls 
and Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. He was greatly amused as well by 
burlesque and would now and then proceed all the way to Newark 
to witness that brand of performance. He cared little for games of 


any sort and less for professional gamesters. Magic and _ presti- 


digitation, however, entertained him vastly and occasionally he 
would do parlor tricks for the amusement of his friends. 

Conservative in his dress, he was always well turned out and 
possibly in an earlier age would have joined the ranks of the 
dandies. His clothes came from Davies of London and his footwear 
from Moykopf, also of that city. 
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Though by nature shy and somewhat aloof, he loved the com- 
pany of his friends and belonged to numerous organizations. I 
think the Strollers was among the first he joined, while his mem- 
berships in the Union and the Grolier dated back to the turn of 
the century. In 1907 he himself founded the Motor-Car ‘Touring 
Society, which was conceived at the Tuxedo Club and born at 
the Union. Percy R. Pyne, 2nd was its vice-president and Orme 
Wilson, Jr. its secretary. Its stag dinners were held at the Knicker- 
bocker, Union, and Brook clubs and its mixed parties at Sherry’s. 
Many years of a life, however, which might have been given to 
pleasure Albert Eugene devoted largely to aesthetic and mental 
pursuits, as well as to the encouragement of these pursuits in 
others. In countless ways he aided unknown painters and those 
whose work he judged worthy of public attention, and he organ- 
ized exhibits all the way from California to France. Indeed I know 
of no one who has done more to further the advancement of Ab- 
stract art in America. In the fields of both literature and art 
Eugene never waited for the vindication of time; he collected only 
contemporaries, secure in his own judgment of their literary on 
aesthetic merits. 

An early riser, he would often begin painting before seven 
o'clock and work steadily until lunch time. I do not think he ever 
painted after sundown or very much during the summer months. 
Many of his canvases he would spend years upon before he felt 
satisfied with them. 

At times, when not wishing to answer a question, he pretended 
not to hear it. At other times, upon hearing a remark, he had a 
way of staring fixedly, with round open eyes, before answering. 
His voice was low and he spoke rather slowly, now and then even 
pausing for several seconds in the middle of a sentence. Like most 
of us, he had certain pet anecdotes which he dearly loved to tell 
over and over. I think his special favorite concerned the time in 
France in August, 1914, when he was on a river boat which for 
hours was between two fusillades of gunfire. 

“Discreet,” “correct,” and “discuss” were some of his favorite 
words which he liked to repeat and chew over during a conversa- 


tion. He rarely used slang or foreign phrases, with the possible 
exception of some French ones. As Osbert Sitwell said of Edmund 


Gosse, he was “refined in the proper sense of the word.” For years 
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a great newspaper reader, he would often immerse himself in a 
huge pile of papers. Once, during a boat trip with him to Den- 
mark, when all the other passengers had disembarked to board 
the waiting train, I discovered him, after much searching, on the 
top deck, deep in the daily news of Copenhagen. How we ever 
caught the train in time I still do not know. 

In New England, while motoring through France and England, 
or on our travels through Germany and Sweden, he invariably 
sought what was interesting and worth while. This is not to say 
that his interests were only those of the guide book. Far from it. 
Many of our most enjoyable times were spent well off the beaten 
track. 

Among those things which pleased him greatly, and of which he 
never wearied, were fresh flowers; eighteenth-century French 
décor; the plays and fairy tales of Oscar Wilde; the early morning, 
with the dew on the grass and a touch of violet still in the sky; 
the sculpture of Brancusi, whom he considered the greatest of all 
modern sculptors; the essays of Arthur Symons; a good after-dinner 


cigar; the prose of Emerson; the poetry of Byron; the gardens of 


the Luxembourg; the mint juleps as concocted at the Lenox Club; 
an afternoon at the Louvre; the pine-swept breezes off Frenchman’s 
Bay; the view from the crest of Montmartre at sunset; the short 
stories of Guy de Maupassant; and the top-deck staterooms (re 
served for bachelors) on the “Bremen” and “Europa.” A sincere 
lover of nature’s beauties, he was of the opinion of Hans Arp, who 
once said, “I like nature but not its substitutes. Illusionistic art 
is a substitute for nature.” 

Thus do I remember Eugene Gallatin during the years I knew 
him; and I have chosen, for the most part, those features and 
factors that seem to me most characteristic. My aim has not been 
to produce a conventional biography, but rather to give a picture 
of one whom I knew intimately and, over a period of time, 
always found a sympathetic companion, an earnest co-worker, and 
a true friend. 





A Check List of the Writings of 
Albert Eugene Gallatin 


COMPILED BY ALEXANDER D. WAINWRIGHT '39 


HEN Mr. Shaw kindly consented to write for the Chronicle 

N. brief reminiscence of Mr. Gallatin, it seemed fitting to 
the Editors that they should include in the same issue a check list 
of Mr. Gallatin’s writings. Although at first the compiling of the 
list did not appear to present any particular problems, the com- 
piler must admit that it became a far more difficult task than he 
had anticipated. He must confess also that he is aware of a number 
of contributions to periodicals which he has been unable to track 
down; it is probable furthermore that he has uncovered only a 
comparatively few of Mr. Gallatin’s anonymous contributions. 
But if the list can make no claims to completeness, it surely in- 
cludes nearly all the items which Mr. Gallatin himself would have 
wished to see recorded here. 

For their assistance, the compiler wishes to thank the New-York 
Historical Society, the New York Public Library, the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Museum of Art, Wildenstein 
and Company, and Montgomery B. Barrett. 


I. SEPARATE PUBLICATIONS 
Books in the Library of A. E. Gallatin. [New York, 1897.] 
1 copy; printed by Gallatin. A catalogue. NYHs 
Catalogue of the posters in the collection of A. Eugene Gallatin. 
[New York, 1897.] 
5 copies, numbered and signed by Gallatin, 1 of which is on Whatman 


J 
handmade paper with special cover; printed by Gallatin. Nyns 


List of Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley. New York, M. F. Mansfield 
& A. Wessels, 1900. 

100 copies; printed by the De Vinne Press. 
fubrey Beardsley as.a Designer of Book-Plates. London, Elkin 
Mathews: Boston, Charles E. Peabody & Co., 1902. 

85 copies on handmade paper, g on Japanese vellum; printed by the De 
Vinne Press. 
Aubrey Beardsley’s Drawings: A Catalogue and a List of Criticisms. 
New York, Godfrey A. S. Wieners; London, Elkin Mathews, 1903. 


250 copies, go of which were interleaved with writing paper and bound in 
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9. 


white parchment; printed by J. J. Little & Co. “An Addendum” (of 2 leaves), 


copyright 1904, was issued. 


Whistler’s Art Dicta and Other Essays. Boston, Charles E. Good- 
speed; London, Elkin Mathews, 1904. 

175 copies; printed by D. B. Updike, Merrymount Press. 

Contents: Whistler’s Art Dicta; Aubrey Beardsley: Man of Letters; Notes 
on Three hitherto Unpublished Drawings by Beardsley; Whistler's “Realism” 
The Whistler Memorial Exhibition. 


Whistler: Notes and Footnotes, and Other Memoranda. New York, 
The Collector and Art Critic Co.; London, Elkin Mathews, 1907. 
250 copies on French wove paper, 75, numbered and signed, on Italian hand- 
made paper, 10, numbered and signed, on Imperial Japanese vellum. 
Contents: Whistler as a Man of Letters; Whistler’s Realism; The Whistle 
Memorial Exhibition: Boston, 1904; On Certain Drawings by Whistler; Whis 
tler and Others; Whistler: Master of the Lithograph; On Some Grotesques by 
Leonardo; Puvis de Chavanres as a Caricaturist; Arthur Symons on Aubrey 
Beardsley; A Book-plate by Otho Cushing; Some Notable Criticism; he 
Etchings in Colour of Bernard Boutet de Monvel; The Art of Everett Shinn; 
The English Caricaturists; Childe Hassam: A Note. 


Modern Art at Venice and Other Notes. New York, J. M. Bowles, 
1910. 

175 copies. 

Contents: Modern Art at Venice; Of Versatility and Whistler; The Imag 
ination of Maxfield Parrish; The Paintings of Eduard J. Steichen; Landscapes 
by Clark G. Voorhees; William J. Glackens: Realist; W. E. Henley as an Art 
Critic; Studies in Pictures by J. C. Van Dyke. 


The Portraits of Albert Gallatin. New York, Privately Printed, 
1gil. 
18 copies; printed by the De Vinne Press. 


A Fifteenth-Century Mazer. [New York, The De Vinne Press, 
1912.| 
40 copies, 1 of which is on Roman parchment. 


Whistler's Pastels and Other Modern Profiles. New York, John 
Lane Company; London, John Lane, ‘The Bodley Head, 1972. 

250 copies; printed by D. B. Updike, Merrymount Press. 

Contents: Whistler: The Pastels, Chalk Drawings and Water-Colours; The 
Art of Ernest Haskell; ‘I'wo Exhibitions of the International Society: A § 
Notes (Nicholson, Orpen, Forain, Paul Troubetzkoy, Conder, Keene, 
ley); An Etching by Zorn; Winslow Homer: The Memorial Exhibi 
Pastels and Red-Chalks of Everett Shinn. 


The Portraits and Caricatures of James McNeill Whistler: An 
Iconography. London, John Lane, The Bodley Head; New York, 
John Lane Company; Toronto, Bell & Cockburn, 1913 

500 copies, 50 of which are on handmade paper, numbered and 


the author; printed by D. B. Updike, Merrymount Pre 
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14. 


Whistler's Pastels and Other Modern Profiles. New Edition. New 
York, John Lane Company; London, John Lane, ‘The Bodley 
Head, 1913. 

joo copies; printed by D. B. Updike, Merrymount Press. 

Contents: Whistler: The Pastels, Chalk Drawings and Water-Colours; The 
Art of Ernest Haskell; ‘two Exhibitions of the International Society: A Set of 
Notes (Nicholson, Orpen, Forain, Paul Troubetzkoy, Conder, Keene, Beards- 
ley); An Etching by Zorn; Winslow Homer: The Memorial Exhibition; “Max”: 
Caricaturist; The Paintings of Frederick C. Frieseke; The Pastels and Red 


Chalks of Everett Shinn. 


Certain Contemporaries: A Set of Notes in Art Criticism. New 
York, John Lane Company; London, John Lane, ‘The sodley 
Head, 1916. 

250 copies; printed by D. B. Updike, Merrymount Press. 

Contents: William. Glackens; Ernest Lawson; John Sloan: His Graphi 
Work, with a Concise Iconography; Some Masters of the Water-Colour; Walter 
Gay’s Paintings of Interiors; A French Salon des Humoristes in New York, 
with a Note on Steinlen; Boardman Robinson. 


Notes on Some Rare Portraits of Whistler. New York, John Lane 
Company; London, John Lane, The Bodley Head, 1916. 

100 copies. 
Paul Manship: A Critical Essay on His Sculpture and an Iconog- 
raphy. New York, John Lane Company, 1917. 


150 copies; printed by D. B. Updike, Merrymount Press. 


The Portraits of Albert Gallatin. |Boston), Privately Printed, 1917. 
50 copies; printed by D. B. Updike, Merrymount Press. 


Vermeer of Delft. [Washington, D.C.], Privately Printed, 1917. 


37 copie s. 


Committee on Arts and Decoration, The Mayor’s Committee on 
National Defense. New York, Hall of Records, 1918. 

Gallatin, Chairman of the Committee on Arts and Decoration. Contains 
“Suggestions and information for Artists, Architects, Sculptors, and those 
practicing the Allied Arts desiring to apply their knowledge to War Work,” 
by Gallatin, pp. [5]-[8]. 


Modern Paintings, Drawings, &c. With a Preface by Guy Péne du 
Bois. Exhibited for the benefit of The American War Relief, 
January 2 to February 2, 1918. New York, Bourgeois Galleries 
[1918]. 

In addition to the regular issue, 110 copies were issued with illustrations; 
printed by D. B. Updike, Merrymount Press. The items exhibited were all 


from Gallatin’s collection 


Portraits of Whistler: A Critical Study and an Iconography. New 
York, John Lane Company; London, John Lane, The Bodley 
Head, 1918. 


250 copies; printed by ™ * dike, Merrymount Press 


a 





Art and the Great War. New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1919. 

In addition to the regular issue, an issue of 100 copies on handmade paper, 
specially bound, numbered and signed by Gallatin; set by Bertha M. Goudy 
from types and decorations designed by Frederick W. Goudy, printed by 
William Edwin Rudge. 


Walter Gay. Paintings of French Interiors. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes on the Plates by Albert Eugene Gallatin. New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1920. 

950 copies; format and decorations by Bruce Rogers, printed by William 
Edwin Rudge. 


Modern Fine Printing in America. New York, Privately Printed, 
1G21. 

325, copies; printed by William Edwin Rudge. Published in London, under 
title Modern Fine Art Printing in America, by Selwyn & Blount, 1922. 


American Water-Colourists. New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1922. 
: 950 copies; printed by Bruce Rogers and William Edwin Rudge. 
Gaston Lachaise. Sixteen Reproductions in Collotype of the 
Sculptor’s Work. Edited with an Introduction by A. E. Gallatin. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1924. 

400 copies; printed by D. B. Updike, Merrymount Press. 


Max Kuehne. Sixteen Reproductions of the Artist’s Work. Edited 
with a Foreword by A. E. Gallatin. New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Company, 1924. 

John Sloan. Edited with an Introduction by A. E. Gallatin. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1925. 


Charles Demuth. Edited with an Introduction by A. E. Gallatin. 
New York, William Edwin Rudge, 1927. 


450 copies. 


New York University, Gallery of Living Art. Catalogue of Opening 
Exhibition. 13 December, 1927—25 January, 1928. [New York, 


1927.] 


Jacques Mauny. Paris, Editions des Quatre Chemins [1928]. 
50 copies on “Hollande” with a drypoint signed by the artist, 150 on 


“Lafuma.” 


New York University, Gallery of Living Art. Catalogue. [New 
York], 1929. 


Gallery of Living Art, New York University. [Paris, Horizons de 
France, 1930.] 

Introduction by Gallatin, pp. [1]-[4]. 
Gallery of Living Art, A. FE. Gallatin Collection. [New York, 1933.] 
1500 copies. 


“The Plan of the Gallery of Living Art,” by Gallatin, pp. [1]-[5] 
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Gallatin Iconography. [Boston], Privately Printed, 1934. 
100 copies; printed by D. B. lt pdike, Merrymount Press. 


Gallery of Living Art, New York University. Bulletin. February 
1935. [New York, 1935.] 

All published. “This bulletin . . . is intended to supplement the catalogue 
which was issued in December, 1933.” 


Museum of Living Art, A. E. Gallatin Collection, New York Uni- 
versity. |New York, George Grady Press, 1936.] 

1200 copies, 

“The Plan of the Museum of Living Art,” by Gallatin, pp [1]-[4]. 


Museum of Living Art, A. E. Gallatin Collection, New York Uni 
versity. [New York, George Grady Press, 1940.] 

1200 Copies, 

“The Plan of the Museum of Living Art,” by Gallatin, pp. [1] {6}. 


Georges Braque: Essay and Bibliogra hy. New York, Wittenborn 
g ] graph 
and Company, 1943. 

450 copies; printed by Peter Beilenson, Walpole Printing Office. 


Of Art. Plato to Picasso: Aphorisms and Observations. Edited with 
Contributions by A. E, Gallatin. New York, Wittenborn and Com 
pany, 1944. 

Printed by George Grady Press; drawing on cover by Picasso; typographical 


advice by E. McKnight Kauffer. 


Sir Max Beerbohm: Bibliographical Notes. Cambridge, Mass 
Harvard University Press, 1944. 
yoo copies; printed by D. B. Updike, Merrymount Press 


lubrey Beardsley: Catalogue of Drawings and Bibliography. New 
York, The Grolier Club, 1945. 


300 copies; printed by George Grady Press 


Paintings by Gallatin. New York, Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., 1948. 
Bibliography (articles on Gallatin and a brief list of books written by him 
and periodicals to which he contributed), pp. ix-x. 


The Gallatin Beardsley Collection in the Princeton University 
Library. A Catalogue Compiled by A. E. Gallatin and Alexande1 
D. Wainwright. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Library, 
1952. 

“Aubrey Beardsley,” by Gallatin, pp. 1-4. 


A Bibliography of the Works of Max Beerbohm. [By] A. E. Galla 
tin & L. M. Oliver. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1952. 
Published in London by Rupert Hart-Davis. The Soho Bibliographies, II 


Retrospective Exhibition: A. FE. Gallatin. Rose Fried Gallery. 
April 8-30, 1952. [New York, 1952 | 
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Il. CONTRIBUTIONS TO SEPARATE PUBLICATIONS 


Allied War Salon. Introduction by A. E. Gallatin. December 9 to 
24, 1918. New York, American Art Galleries [1918]. 

“This Exhibition is held under the auspices of the Division of Pictorial 
Publicity . . . of the Committee on Public Information.” Gallatin was Chair- 
man of the Division’s Committee on Exhibitions as well as Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements for the exhibition. 

“Art and the War,” by Gallatin, pp. 1-20. 


The Mayor's Committee on National Defense. New York, 1915. 
“Committee on Arts and Decoration,” undoubtedly written by Gallatin, 
who was Chairman of the Committee, pp. [7]-14. 


Catalogue of an Exhibition of Etchings & Lithographs by C. R. W. 
Nevinson. With an Introduction by Albert Eugene Gallatin. New 
York, Frederick Keppel & Co., 1919. 

Introduction, pp. 3-5. 


Pictures of the Great War. An Exhibition of Drawings, Paintings 
and Prints including United States Official Drawings, January the 
Ninth through January the Thirty-first, MCMXIX. [Pittsburgh], 
Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute [1919]. 

“Art and the War,” by Gallatin, pp. [3]-[27]; reprinted from Allied War 


Salon. 


Aubrey Beardsley: Loan Exhibition of Original Drawings. April 
12th to May ist, 1920. New York, E. Gimpel and Wildenstein 
[1920]. 

In addition to the regular issue, an issue of 20 copies, numbered and.signed 
by Gallatin, printed on handmade paper and bound in boards, with a repro 
duction of a previously unpublished chapter heading for Le Morte Darthur 

“Aubrey Beardsley,” by Gallatin, pp. [1]-[4]. 


Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings by Forain. At the C. W 
Kraushaar Art Galleries. April 12th to May ist, 1920. Foreword 
by Mr. A. E. Gallatin. [New York, 1920.] 

Foreword, p. [3]. 
An Exhibition of Paintings and Water Colors by Walter Gay. 
February 17th to March 6th. New York, E. Gimpel & Wildenstein 
[1920]. 

“Introductory Note,” by Gallatin, pp. [3]-[5]. 
An Exhibition of Paintings of Spain by Max Kuehne. At the C. W. 
Kraushaar Art Galleries. May second to twenty-first, nineteen 
twenty-one. [New York, 1921.] 

“An Appreciation,” by Gallatin, p. [3 


Fifth Official Loan Exhibition of French Art. The Works of Henvi 
de Toulouse Lautrec. January 12 to February 11, 1922. New York, 


Museum of French Art [1922]. 
“Toulouse-Lautrec,” by Gallatin, pp. 11-12. 
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First Exhibition in America of Paintings and Gouaches by Jacques 
Mauny. January 6 to 25, 1930. New York, De Hauke & Co., Inc. 
[1929]. 

“Jacques Mauny,” by Gallatin, pp. | 


}-[4 
Loan Exhibition Held by New York University Gallery of Living 
Art. Contemporary Paintings. At the Brummer Gallery, Inc. 30 
November-13 December, 1929. [New Vork, 1929.] 

“Note,” by Gallatin, p. [2]. 


American Abstract Artists. [New York], 1938. 
Catalogue of an exhibition. 


“Introduction,” by Gallatin, pp. [2]-[3]. 


Drawings By Gene Frances. 13 February to March 2, 1940, at the 
Galleries of James St. L. O"Toole. New York [1940]. 
Introductory note by Gallatin, p. [2]. 


14. A Memonial Exhibition of Paintings by Walter Gay. November 


28th to December gend. New York,:Wildenstein [1945]. 


} 


“Walter Gay,” by Gallatin, pp. [2]-[3]. 


15. American Abstract Artists. [New York, Ram Press, 1946.] 
“Museum-Piece,” by Gallatin, pp. [41]-[42]. : 


An Exhibition of Books Designed by Charles Ricketts from the 

Collection of A. E. Gallatin. The Houghton Library, Harvard 

University, November-December 1946. [Cambridge, 1946.] 
“Charles Ricketts,” by Gallatin, pp. [3]-[5]. 


Ill, CONTRIBUTIONS TO PERIODICALS 


“Aubrey Beardsley’s Drawings.” The Literary Collector, 1, No. 2 (Nov., 1900), 
11-12. 
“J. A. MeN. Whistler: Notes towards a Bibliography.” The Literary Collector 
I, No. 3 (Dec., 1900), 13-15. 
“J. A. McN. Whistler: Notes towards a Bibliography.” The Literary Collector, 
I, No. 5 (Feb., 1901), .20-21. 
“Art Notes of the Month.” By “The Artist.” The Literar llector, I, No. 6 
Mar., 1901), 10-11. 
Ihe Modern Pen Drawing.” The Literary Collector, I, 6 (Mar., 1901), 
2-24 
“Art Notes of the Month.” By “The Artist.” The Litera llector, i. No. 1 
\pr., 1901), 17-19 
“T. A. McN. Whistler: Notes towards a Bibliography The Literary 
II, No. 1 (Apr., 1901), 23-24 
Art Notes of the Montl By “The Artist 
May, 1901), 44-47 
Art Notes of the Month.” By “The Artist.” } terar llector No 
June, 1901), 79-80 
The Artistic Poster.” By “G.” The Litera Collector , June 1901), 
8o-81. Review of W. S. Rogers, A Book of the Poste 
‘J. A. McN. Whistler: Notes towards a Bibliography.” The Literary Collector, 





12. “On the Collecting of Posters.” The Literary Collector, 1, No. 5 (Feb., 1902), 
[151 ]-154 
“Aubrey Beardsley’s Work.” The Saturday Review, XCIV, No 2437 (July 12, 
1902), 45. Letter to the Editor. . 
14. “M. Gallatin Writing Book on Beardsley.” Herald (Paris), July 28, 1902. Letter 
to the Editor. 
15. “Aubrey Beardsley. Two Recent Estimates of the Work of the Artist.” The 
New York Times Saturday Review of Books and Art, Sept. 6, 1902, p. 597. 


1%. 


) 


Review of articles on Beardsley by Walter Armstrong in the Dictionary of 
National Biography and by Edward F. Strange in The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. 

16. “Beardsley’s Art. Two Recent Appreciations of the Life and Work of the 
English Artist.” Public Ledger (Philadelphia), Sept. 7, 1902, Sec. II, p. 10. 
Reprinted from The New York Times Saturday Review of Books and Art, 
Sept. 6, 1902, Pp. 597. 

17. “Aubrey Be ardsley as a Designer of Book-Plates.” The Reader, I, No. 2 (Dec., 
1902), [126]-128. 

18. “Note on the Literary Element in Beardsley’s Art.” The Critic, XLI, No. 6 
(Dec., 1902), 561-569. 

ig. “A Whistler sibliography.” 7 he New York Times Saturday Review of Books 
and Art, Jan. 3, 1903, p. 14. 

20. “A Note on Otho Cushing’s Drawings.” Brush and Pencil, XI, No. 5 (Feb 
1903), 351-355 

21. “Notes on Modern Art.” The Literary Collector, VII, No. 1 (Nov., 1903), 
fas]-16. 

21a. “Whistler’s ‘Realisme.’” Weekly Critical Review (Paris), Nov. 26, 19092. p 
142. 

22. “Notes on Modern Art.” The Literary Collector, VII, No. : Jan., 1904 
{81]-82. 

“Beardsley’s Drawings.” The Saturday Review, XCVII, No. 2516 (Jan. 16 
1904), 80. Letter to the Editor. 

24. “Some Notes on Whistler.” The Literary Collector, VII, No 4 (Feb., 1904) 
[103]-106. 

25. “Notes on Modern Art: A London Exhibition; Recent Beardsley Criticism; A 


Paris Exhibition.” The Literary Collector, VII, No. 5 (Mar., 1904), [140]-142 
26. “Mr. Whistler’s Art Dicta.” The Lamp, XXVIII, No. 4 (May, 1904), 29Q0-292. 
27. [The Whistler Memorial Exhibition at Boston.] The International Studio 
XXII, No. 88 (June, 1904), 360-361. 
28. “On Some Grotesques by Da Vinci.” The Lamp, XXVIII, No. 6 (July, 1904), 
[467]-[469]. 
29. “Beardsley as a Man of Letters.” The Critic, XLV, No. 4 (Oct., 1994), 7 
go. “The Etchings in Color of Bernard Boutet de Monvel.” The Literary Coll 
IX, No. 3 (Mar., 1905), [91]-93. 
300k Reviews.” Unsigned. The Literary Collector, 1X, No. 4 (Apr., 1905), 
[135]-199. Reviews of Last Letters of Aubrey Beardsley; Aubrey Beardsley, 
Under the Hili; Selwyn Brinton, The Kiehteenth Century in Enelish ¢ 
ture. 


“Whistler. Mr. Way’s Catalogue of the Great Painter's Lithographs.” The 


New York Times Saturday Review of Books and Art, July 22, 190%, p. 482 
Review of Thomas R. Way, Mr. Whistler’s Lithographs, 2nd ed. 
“Some Notable Art Criticism.” The Critic, XLVII, No. 3 (Sept., 1905 


) 259-260 


Review of Kenyon Cox, Old Masters and New. 
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“Notes on Some Masters of the Water-Color.” Arts & Decoration, VI, No. 6 
(Apr., 1916), 278-279. 

“William Glackens.” The American Magazine of Art, VII, No. 7 (May, 1916), 
261-[263]. 

“Ernest Lawson.” The International Studio, LIX, No. 293 (July, 1916), X!I-xV 

“The Sculpture of Paul Manship.” Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, XI, No. 10 (Oct., 1916), 218, 220-222. 

“Vermeer of Delft.” The American Magazine of Art, VIII, No. 10 (Aug., 1917), 
351-393. 

“A Note on Rodin’s Dry Points.” The American Magazine of Art, IN, 
(Feb., 1918), 140-143. 

‘American Artists and the War.” Valentine’s Manual, New Ser., Il 
250-262. 

“Note on an Exhibition of Whistleriana.” The American Magazine of « 

No. 6 (Apr., 1919), 201-206. 

“Beardsley Art to Be Passed Upon. Photographs of the Drawings to Be Sent 
to Experts. A. E. Gallatin Restates His Position in the Controversy.” The 
Evening Post (New York), May 28, 1919, p. 9. Letter to the Editor. 

“Urges U. S. to Send Artists to France. Albert E. Gallatin Asks President to 
Preserve in Pictures America’s Part in War.” The New York Times, May 29 
1919, Pp. 12. 

“Mr. Gallatin on the Beardsley Controversy.” The New York Herald, June 1 
1919, Sec. III, p. 4. Letter to the Editor 

“Again the Beardsley Drawings.” The Evening Post (New York), June 4, 1919 
p. 8. Letter to the Editor. 

“The Paintings of Max Kuehne.” The International Studio, LXVIIL, No 
(Aug., 1919), XXXVUI-[XL] 

“Those Beardsley Drawings.” American Art News, XVII, No. 37 (Aug. 16 
1919), 4. Letter to the Editor. 

“Aubrey Beardsley: Vintage of 1919. A New Picture Game for Tired 
Critics.” By “Oliver Brenning.” Vanity Fair, XII, No. 1 (Sept., 1919), 

“Pictorial Records of the Great War.” The American Magazine of Art, X, 

12 (Oct., 1919). 465-468. An address delivered before the College Art 
sociation of America at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, May 13, 1919. 

“Whistler Memorial Abandoned.” The New York Times, July 9, 1920, p- 
Letter to the Editor. 

“Modern Fine Printing in America.” The American Magazine of Art, XI, No. 
18 (Nov., 1920), 461-466. 

“Mr. Nevinson’s Paintings of New York.” The American Magazine of Art, XII 
No. 4 (Apr., 1921), 118-120. 

“Max Kuehne; An American Painter Visits Spain.” Arts & Decoration, XV, 
No. 1 (May, 1921), 31, 52. 

“Contemporary British Art; An Interview With an American Critic.” Arts & 
Decoration, XV, No. 6 (Oct., 1921), 362-969. “The following article is a 


portion of an interview given by Mr. Gallatin last June in London to a repre 


sentative of “The Observer.’ Mr. Gallatin has re-written these notes for 
publication in Arts & Decoration.” 

“Boehm’s Bust of Whistler.” Bulletin of the Metrope litan Museum of Art, 
XVI, No. 12 (Dec., 1921), 263-264 

“A Fourteenth Century Altarpiece.” The American Magazine of Art, XIII, 
No. 8 (Aug., 1922), 253-254. 


“Gaston Lachaise.” The Arts, UI, No. 6 (June, 1923), 
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“Aubrey Beardsley.” The Dial, LXXVI, No. 3 (Mar., 1924), [280]-282. Review 
of R. A. Walker, ed., Some Unknown Drawings of Aubrey Beardsley. 

“Max Kuehne, Cosmopolite.” Jnternational Studio, LXXIX, No. 323 (Apr., 
1924), 55-62. 

“Contemporary Art in Museums. Founder of the Gallery of Living Art Gives 
Result of Observations Abroad.” The New York Sun, Nov. 10, 1928, Sec. II, 
p- 14. 

“The Gallery of Living Art, New York University.” Creative Art, IV, No. 3 
(Mar., 1929), xI-xliv. 

“Letter from U.S.A.” Formes, No. 6 (June, 1930), 22-23. 

“New-York.” Cahiers d’Art, VI, No. 1 (1931), 55-56. 

“Les Expositions 4 New-York.” Cahiers d’Art, VI, No. 2 (1931), 112-119. 

“Art francais en Amérique.” L’Intransigeant (Paris), May 25, 1931. 

“Encouraging Advanced Painting. Museum of Living Art Now Ten Years Old.” 
Pictures on Exhibit, I, No. 3 (Jan., 1938), 16-17. 

“The Museum of Living Art.” New York University Alumnus, XVIII, No. 6 
(Mar., 1938), [81]-82, g1. 

“Abstract Painting and the Museum of Living Art.” Plastique, No. 3 (Spring, 
1935), 6-10. 

[Letter to the Editor.] Art News, XLI, No. 4 (Apr. 1-14, 1942), 4. 

“Aubrey Beardsley.” The Times Literary Supplement (London), July 29, 1944, 
p- 367. Letter to the Editor. 

“Bringing back Aubrey Beardsley.” Art News, XLIV, No. 4 (Apr. 1-14, 1945), 
16, 42. 

“The Gentle Art of Showing Whistler.” Art News, XLVI, No. 3 (May, 1947), 
18-19, 53-54- 

“Aubrey Beardsley.” The Princeton University Library Chronicle, X, No. 2 
(Feb., 1949), 81-84. 

“A Bibliography of the Works of Sir Max Beerbohm.” By A. E. Gallatin and 
L. M. Oliver. Harvard Library Bulletin, V, No. 1 (Winter, 1951), 77-93. 
{Part I 

“A Catalogue of the Gallatin Beardsley Collection.” [Compiled by A. E. 
Gallatin and Alexander D. Wainwright.] The Princeton University Library 
Chronicle, XII, No. 2 (Winter, 1951), 67-82. Parts I-II. 

“A Bibliography of the Works of Sir Max Beerbohm.” By A. E. Gallatin and 
L. M. Oliver. Harvard Library Bulletin, V, No. 2 (Spring, 1951), 221-241. 
[Part I 

“A Catalogue of the Gallatin Beardsley Collection.” [Compiled by A. E. Gal 
latin and Alexander D. Wainwright.) The Princeton University Library 
Chronicle, XII, No. 3 (Spring, 1951), 126-147. Parts III-XIII. 

‘A Bibliography of the Works of Sir Max Beerbohm.” By A. E. Gallatin and 
L. M. Oliver. Harvard Library Bulletin, V, No. 3 (Autumn, 1951), 3398-961. 
[Part IIT.) 





Library Notes 


Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
1O PRINCETON 


Bed emer) Sree reed cee rr Sea 


LIBRARIAN OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


With this issue of the Chronicle the Editors welcome to the 
Editorial Board William S. Dix, formerly Librarian of Rice Insti- 
tute, who has succeeded Julian P. Boyd as Librarian of Princeton 
University. A native of Virginia, Mr. Dix was graduated from the 
University of Virginia in 1931 and has advanced degrees from Vir- 
ginia and the University of Chicago. He has been a master at the 
Darlington School in Georgia and has been on the faculties of 
Western Reserve University, Williams College, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Rice Institute. He is the chairman of the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee of the American Library Association. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dix, with their daughter and two sons, arrived in Prince- 
ton in February, when Mr. Dix assumed his new duties in the 
Library. 

In 1951 Mr. Boyd, Librarian since 1940, was granted a leave of 
absence to enable him to devote more time to The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, of which he is Editor; the following year, to 
the regret of those who had witnessed the growth of the Library 
under his leadership, he resigned as Librarian to accept a profes- 
sorship in the University’s Department of History. Professor 
Maurice Kelley, of the Department of English, was appointed in 
1951 Acting Librarian, a position he held until the arrival of 
Mr. Dix. This assignment was carried through by Professor Kelley 
with an enthusiasm and devotion which won the admiration and 
respect of all those who worked with him. It was indeed fortunate 
for the University that Professor Kelley was able to serve as Acting 
Librarian during this interim period. 


THE LAURENCE HUTTON COLLECTION OF MASKS 


A series of striking photographs by Eric Schaal of death masks 
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and life masks from the Laurence Hutton Collection, published in 
the December 22, 1952, issue of Life, entitled ‘“‘How Great Men 
Really Looked,” has served to attract public attention to one of 
the Library’s older collections. Prints of the Schaal photographs 
were presented to the Library by Life and have been added to the 
other examples of the work of notable contemporary photog 
raphers in the Graphic Arts Collection. During the months of 
January, February, and March, 1953, a selection of masks from 
the Hutton Collection was on display in the Princetoniana Room, 
together with Mr. Schaal’s photographs of them. The Princeton 
Alumni Weekly, February 13, 1953, reproduced seven of the 
photographs, under the title ““The Princeton Death-Masks.”’ It 
therefore seems appropriate to place on record here some of the 
facts concerning a collection that has been of perennial interest to 
several generations of Princetonians.' 

The origin of the Princeton collection of masks dates back 
nearly a hundred years, to a summer afternoon in the 1860's when 
a young New Yorker named Laurence Hutton was attracted by a 
plaster bulldog on display in a shop window. While he was nego- 
tiating with the dealer for the purchase of this statuette—which 
reminded him of an old lady of his acquaintance called Aunt Jane 
—a ragged boy came in with a dusty plaster cast of a human face 
and inquired, “Is dis wort’ anything?” The dealer did not seem 
to think it was worth anything, but Laurence Hutton offered fifty 
cents to the urchin, who thereupon, for another quarter, led him 
to an ash barrel in Second Street, where there were more of the 
curious masks. Hutton carted home this treasure trove, which 
became the nucleus of the collection of masks which he be- 
queathed to the Princeton University Library many years later. 

As a result of his later research, Hutton became convinced that 
the masks found in the Second Street ash barrel had once belonged 
to George Combe, the British phrenologist who lectured in Amer- 
ica in 1839-1840. Their chance discovery started Hutton on a col- 
lecting hobby which he pursued for the rest of his life, and which 
led him to curiosity-shops in most of the capitals of America and 
Europe. In 1892 he published in Harper's New Monthly Magazine 

LXXXV, Nos. 508-510 [Sept.-Nov.], [619]-631, [781]-793, [9o4]- 
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g16) a series of illustrated articles called “A Collection of Death- 
Masks.”” These were revised and issued in book form in 1894 by 
Harper and Brothers of New York under the title Portraits in 
Plaster. In addition to this formal description of the masks in his 
collection, Hutton also wrote an account of his experiences in 
assembling the collection; this was incorporated into the informal 
autobiography edited by Isabel Moore and published the year 
after Hutton’s death as Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton 
(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1905, chapters VI, VII, VIII). 
Such information as the Library now has about the authenticity 
and provenance of the masks in its collection is derived for the 
most part from these two books by Laurence Hutton. A copy of 
Portraits in Plaster, extra-illustrated by Hutton with engraved 
portraits of the subjects of the masks, is also of value as a reference 
work. 

Contrary to a popular misconception, the inasks collected by 
Hutton are in general not originals, but casts or copies. To take a 
mask from a person’s face, a matrix or mold must first be made, 
usually of some perishable material. Into this matrix plaster is 
poured, giving the first or “original’’ mask, which is the sharpest 
and clearest. Additional casts are sometimes made from this first 
matrix and, of course, molds from the original mask can be made 
and casts multiplied indefinitely. The masks in the Hutton Col- 
lection are therefore not unique, although many of them are com- 
paratively rare. The chief interest of the collection lies in the fact 
that Hutton brought together a large number of masks and made 
possible their comparative study. In the collection which came to 
the Library in 1904, through Hutton’s bequest, are masks of some 
sixty persons, of which ten are life masks and the others death 
masks. Later gifts to the Library from other sources have increased 
the collection to approximately eighty-five subjects. During recent 
months the Library has received a death mask of Ridgely Torrence 
‘97 by Ettore Salvatore, bequeathed to the University by the poet's 
widow, the late Olivia Dunbar Torrence; a life mask of the late 
Professor Edwin Grant Conklin taken circa 1925, given by his 
daughter, Miss Isabel Conklin; and a death mask of Napoleon |] 
which was for many years in a Louisiana plantation, given by Mrs. 
Fdward Larocque ‘Tinker. 


Hutton’s personal enthusiasm for his collection of masks, as well 
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as his lectures, books, and articles on the subject, made it widely 
known in his own lifetime. Interest in it has continued down to 
the present. The Princeton collection, for example, contributed a 
substantial number of illustrations to Ernst Benkard’s authorita- 
tive work on death masks, Das Ewige Antlitz (Berlin, 1927), pub- 
lished in this country in 1g29 by W. W. Norton and Company of 
New York as Undying Faces. Masks from the Hutton Collection 
have frequently figured in Library exhibitions, and research schol- 
ars often consult them. Last year a student in the Creative Arts 
Program made a comparative study of the mask of General Sher- 
man and Saint-Gaudens’ statue of him in order to observe the 
artist’s imagination at work. 

Laurence Hutton (1843-1904), the collector of the masks, was 
known in his day for his writings on the theater and for his popu- 
lar series of travel books, Literary Landmarks of London, and com- 
panion volumes on Edinburgh, Florence, and other European 
cities. A New Yorker born and bred, Hutton later established a 
residence in Princeton, called “Peep o’ Day,” at the corner of 
Mercer Street and Olden Lane. From 1901 until his death in 1904, 
he served as a lecturer in literature at Princeton University, which 
had given him an honorary A.M. degree in 1897. Popular interest 
in Hutton’s collection of masks has somewhat obscured his othe1 
bequests to the Library. These include inscribed copies of books 
by authors whom Hutton had known—described in a privately- 
printed volume compiled by M. E. Wood, Laurence and Eleanor 
Hutton; Their Books of Association (New York, 1905). Of even 


greater interest, perhaps, are the manuscripts of many of Hutton’s 
works, photographs of his contemporaries, and especially his cor- 


respondence. Hutton was a sociable and hospitable man about 
town with a wide acquaintance among literary and theatrical celeb- 
rities of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Included in 
his correspondence, now in the Princeton Library, are letters from 
Samuel Clemens, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, William Dean Howells, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett, William 
Winter, and many others. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


ROBERT C. SMITH is Associate Professor of the History of Art at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Fellow in Brazilian and Portuguese 
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Studies of the Library of Congress, he is best known for a series 
of monographs on aspects of the fine arts in Brazil and Portugal. 
Among his books are A Guide to the Art of Latin America (19438), 
of which he is coauthor with Elizabeth Wilder, and Arquitetura 
Colonial Bahiana (1951). Mr. Smith’s interest in John Notman’s 
rebuilding of Nassau Hall stems from his investigation into the 
history of the building erected by Notman for the Athenaeum of 
Philadelphia. His account of that building, John Notman and the 
Athenaeum Building, was issued by the Athenaeum in 1951. 


S’ 


CHARLES G. SHAW, Of New York City, is the author of a number of 
books, including Heart in a Hurricane (1927), The Low-Down 
(1928), Lady by Chance (1932), and New York—Oddly Enough 
(1938), and is a contributor to periodicals. For the past twenty 
years he has also been an abstract artist. 


ROBERT A. KOCH, Instructor in Art and Archaeology at Princeton 
University, is Assistant Director of the Princeton Art Museum. 


JEREMIAH S. FINCH is Assistant Dean of the College at Princeton 
University. 





New @& Notable 
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FLORENTINE INCUNABULA 


On the eve of August 1, 1490, shortly after his arrival at the 
Convent of San Marco in Florence, Savonarola is supposed to have 
said, ‘“fomorrow I shall begin to preach, and I shall preach for 
eight years.’’ His prediction was correct. Eight years later, less 
three months, the fiery Dominican orator, administrator, and 
prophet was hanged and burned in a great public spectacle. In the 
name of God and freedom Savonarola had implemented the end 
to Medicean despotism and then was himself undone by the papacy 
of the Church whose new era he had forecast. The dramatic story 
of his brief triumph is graphically demonstrated in the early his- 
tory of book printing in Florence. Four dozen or so tracts—propa- 
gandistic pamphlets—went from his pen to the printer. Usually 
provided with from one to four woodcuts to enhance their appear- 
ance, the pamphlets enjoyed immense vogue (as their reprinting 
history tells us) beginning in the year 1491, only a matter of 
months in fact after the earliest dated book with woodcuts issued 
from a Florentine press. Their special artistic interest, and, above 
all, their historic importance, eclipse the fact that Florence, tran- 
scendent center of the arts in fifteenth-century Italy, was a relative 
latecomer to the art of the printed book illustrated with woodcuts. 

Princeton is fortunate to have been able to acquire four of 
these tracts, printed between 1495, when Savonarola was at the 
height of his power, and 1497, when he was excommunicated. 

hey have been purchased through the generous auspices of a 
group of Friends of the Library, along with another exceedingly 
rare incunabulum of which only one other copy is known, the 
Meditationi sopra la passtone by the Pseudo-Bonaventura, printed 
in Florence by L. Morgiani and J. Petri, circa 1496 (Sander 1185). 

1 The contributors to the fund for the purchase of these books were Paul Bed 


ford '97, Edwin J. Beinecke, Silvain S. Brunschwig, Imrie de Vegh, Robert Garrett 
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The latter is unusually richly illustrated for a Florentine book of 
this period. The Savonarola titles are: Compendio di revelatione, 
Morgiani and Petri, 1495 (Sander 6758); Operetta sopra e dieci 
comandamenti di Dio [Bartolommeo di Libri], 1495 (Sander 
6803); Epistole a diversi [di Libri, 1497] (Sander 6778); La exposi- 
tione del pater noster [di Libri, circa 1497] (Sander 6780). De- 
spite the numbers printed, none of these books is at all common 
today, since for the most part the unbound paper pamphlets suf- 
fered the usual fate to which popular printing of little contempo 
rary esteem is destined. They were largely ignored, it would seem, 
by the collectors of those days. , 

The Compendio di revelatione, written to correct distorted 
popular reports of the visions on which Savonarola had sermon 
ized, contains on its first page the well-known cut of Savonarola 
preaching from the pulpit of the Cathedral of Florence—and when 
the Prior of San Marco spoke, he informs us elsewhere, “‘all eyes 
turned toward me, and my audience so strongly hung upon my 
words that one would have thought them statues of marble.” 
Savonarola appears in this woodcut, as always, as a stereotyped 
Dominican monk and not as an individual. He reappears in the 
second illustration in the volume in a meeting with the Devil (Fig. 
1). The story concerns an imaginary trip by the monk to beseech 
the Virgin Mary’s intercession for Florence, so that there might 
be an end to factional strife besetting the city. On his journey, 
which was made in company with the female personifications of 
Simplicity, Prayer, Patience, and Faith (reading from right to 
left), Savonarola meets the Tempter. With horns and taloned feet, 
but disguised as a bearded Dominican hermit, the Devil argues 
against Savonarola’s stand on politics and religion; but, of course, 
Satan was no match for the great Florentine orator, and the latte: 
emerged triumphant. The episode is delightfully rendered in the 
simple medium of the woodcut and is by no means lacking in emo 
tional expression, principally in the gestures of Savonarola and 
his antagonist. 

‘o7, Sinclair Hamilton ‘ob, Lathrop C. Harper, Inc., Arthur A, Houghton, fi 
Donald F. Hyde, F. Vinton Lawrence, Jr. ’26, David H. McAlpin ‘20, Gilbert § 
McClintock ‘08, Daniel Maggin, Harold C, Richard ‘06, Kenneth H. Rockey ‘16 


Lessing J. Rosenwald, Bernhard K. Schaefer ‘20, William H. Scheide ’36, Thomas 
W. Streeter, Robert H. Taylor 'g0, and F. Carrington Weems 'o7 
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[he design is unusually good, with a fine sensitivity shown in 
the draughtsmanship and in the interplay of black and white areas. 
A hillock behind the figures, which serves to unify the composi- 
tion, is rendered in an intermediate grey tonality with the charac- 
teristically Florentine technique of fine parallel lines, worked 
horizontally. Furthermore, and almost a trademark of the woodcut 
illustrations of this city, the design is enclosed in a narrow border, 
with a simple decorative motif in white against a black back- 
ground—effecting somewhat the illusion of a framed picture, as 
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Fig. 1. Savonarola, Compendi revelatione, 149% 


Hind has pointed out. Thus stylized, the relationship between pic- 
ture and letterpress is highly successful. 

We do not know for sure the name of any artist responsible for 
the designs in these books, a craftsman who would at the same 
time have been a painter, in all probability. Although they vary 
in quality, a general unanimity in style led Berenson long ago to 
attribute the great majority of all cuts done in Florence at this 
time, the decade 1490-1500, to a painter who assisted Ghirlandaio, 
one Bartolommeo di Giovanni. That they reflect in black and 
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white, on a very small scale, the style and occasionally the famous 
compositions of Florentine painting of the time, and notably that 
of Ghirlandaio, may be seen in a woodcut of the “Last Supper” 
from the Meditationi sopra la passione of Pseudo-Bonaventura 


(Fig. 2). It is the fourth large picture in a series of twelve (with 
two blocks repeated) illustrating the passion of Christ. “(The compo- 
sition is obviously a free adaptation of the fresco which Ghirlandaio 
painted in 1480 in the refectory of the Ognissanti, a great composi- 


tion which was so esteemed at the time that it was repeated with 
minor changes by a follower of the master on a wall in Savonarola’s 















































Fig. 2. Pseudo- Bonaventura, Meditationi sopra la passione {circa 1496 


Convent of San Marco. It is a remarkable and significant fact, 
however, that the designers of these early book illustrations in 
Florence showed so little inclination to rely on the formulae of 
monumental painting, but that they chose instead to exercise im- 
agination and invention, even in the humble medium of the 
woodcut.—ROBERT A. KOCH 
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MRS. PIOZZI 


“My precious, my every day more & more precious Friend!” 
Thus begins, or, one might say, thus explodes, one of the charac- 
teristic letters of Mrs. Piozzi in a collection of manuscripts and 
books from the library of the late Wilton Lloyd-Smith '16 given 
to Princeton by Mrs. Lloyd-Smith. Friend of Dr. Johnson, hostess 
to a score of celebrities, and authoress in her own right, Mrs. Piozzi 
(best known from her first marriage as Mrs. Thrale) was an ex- 
traordinary person. Until her death at the age of eighty in 1821 
her pen was usually busy and never dull. The flavor of her per- 
sonality is revealed everywhere in her books, diaries, letters, and 
marginal scribblings. The letter quoted above, addressed to the 
actor William Conway, is written in a clear, nervous hand running 
headlong over the faded paper, with the typical heading: “begun 
at Night 29. Jan 1820. all dirtied with pale Ink, & Tears of Ten- 
derness.”” Another letter, written to Robert Ray in 1799, ends: “I 
have not forgotten that besides owing you every possible Testi- 
mony of my true Esteem, I owe you seven Guineas & a half bon 
row’d at Bath.” 

Space does not permit a full account of the manuscripts and 
books in the Lloyd-Smith Piozzi collection beyond brief mention 
of the most striking items. Largest in bulk are six volumes con- 
taining nearly two hundred holograph letters from Mrs. Piozzi to 
Mrs. Penelope Pennington, together with other letters, poems, 
anagrams, epigrams, and prologues by Mrs. Piozzi, numerous let- 
ters by others, and over three hundred contemporary views and 
caricatures. Collected and arranged in 1914 by A. M. Broadley as 
a private, extra-illustrated copy of Knapp’s edition of the corre 
spondence between Mrs. Piozzi and Mrs. Pennington, these vol- 
umes, which were later in the collection of R. B. Adam, are them 
selves a treasure house." 

There is also a separate group of seven autograph letters (1797 

1JIn addition to the letters and other items in Mrs. Piozzi’s hand, the volumes 
contain a series of letters by Mrs. Pennington and letters by J. Palmer, Prince Hoare 
Robert Southey, Helen Maria Williams, J]. Haygarth, Cadell & Davie Beilby 
Porteous, Elizabeth, Duchess of Kingston, J. G. S. Lisle, Richard Graves, Louis 


Stanislas Xavier, Duc de Broglie, Mrs. Montagu, G. Colman, Charles Palmer Dimond, 
Augustus, Duke of Sussex, George IV, Duke of Wellington, Lord Erskine, Charles 


Mathews, Viscount Castlereagh, George Canning, Frances, Countess of Jersey, Cecilia 
Mostyn, Francis ‘Iwiss, Horace Twiss, Sophia Lee, Robert Lowth, H. Siddons, C. H 


Parry, A. Maclaine, Hannah More, J. P. Kemble, and Sir Francis Burdett 
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1799) from Mrs. Piozzi to Robert Ray, her solicitor. ‘The corre- 
spondence concerns a suit in Chancery involving her youngest 
daughter, who had become estranged from her mother on the 
latter's marriage to Piozzi. Bound with these letters is Mrs. Piozzi’s 
original holograph will (dated 1793) leaving her entire fortune to 
her Italian husband. 

But the most notable letters are perhaps certain of those in a 
third group comprising miscellaneous correspe:dence.? One finds 
here the original copy of Dr. Johnson’s letter to Mrs. Thrale, as 
she then was, dated January 26, 1773. It is followed by her note to 
Johnson, written from Streatham, February 12, 1777, telling of 
the birth of Cecelia Thrale (a boy had been hoped for): “I write 
upon my Pillow to tell you I am alive after a very rough Labour, 
and a very vexatious Disappointment: however we must be patient 
if not contented, rejoyce in what God has sent us; it is—to me at 
least—far better than no Child at all; & the little Gipsy is so 
eminently large, strong & handsome that she promises to make us 
all possible amends for her Sex.” 


Finally, the Lloyd-Smith collection contains a series of ninety- 
four autograph letters and poems written by Mrs. Piozzi during 
the years 1816-1820, addressed to the Reverend Edward Mangin 
and Mrs. Mangin, who were Mrs. Piozzi’s near neighbors at Bath. 
The manuscripts are in the original calf binding executed for 


Mangin in 1833, with his signature and notes inside the cover. 
From this collection he compiled his Piozziana, published in that 
year, but he omitted some highly interesting letters and passages. 
As one turns the pages one sees Mrs. Piozzi an old lady, alert to 
what was taking place around her, and still the chatterbox. We 
hear of concerts, of visits, of theaters, and of how the Evangelists 
hissed an archdeacon for protesting against the preaching of the 
sishop of Gloucester. She issued a private notice (a copy of it is 
in the volume) that because of the King’s death, the concert and 
ball with which she was to celebrate her eightieth birthday would 

2 ALS, Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Piozzi, January 26, 1773; ALS, Mrs. Piozzi to Dr. 


Johnson, February 12 [1777]; ALS, Mrs. Piozzi to Mrs. Pennington, February 7, 
1793; ALS, Mrs. Piozzi to Mrs. Pennington, March 12, 1793; ALS, Mrs. Piozzi to 
Sir James Fellowes, October 24, 1815; ALS, Mrs. Piozzi to Sir James Fellowes, April 
18, 1816; ALS, Mrs. Piozzi to Sir James Fellowes, May 30, 1816; ALS, Mrs. Piozzi to 
Mrs. or Miss Fellowes, June 23, 1816; ALS, Mrs. Piozzi to Sir James Fellowes, June 
26, 1816; ALS, Mrs. Piozzi to Sir James Fellowes, November 6, 1817; ALS, Mrs. Piozzi 
to William Augustus Conway, January 29, 1820 
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“not now take place.” But she did give her ball, and danced “with 
astonishing elasticity.” At the beginning of the collection is a 
list of the Reynolds portraits sold from her Streatham residence 
in 1816, with the prices and purchasers, and at the end is a pedi- 
gree, tracing her ancestry back to Owen Tudor and Charles VI of 
France. 

In addition to these manuscripts, the Lloyd-Smith collection 
contains an impressive array of printed books relating to Mrs. 
Piozzi and the Johnsonian circle. There are fine copies of Boswell’s 
Life, 1791, and Account of Corsica, 1768, several of Mrs. Piozzi's 
own books with her autograph, a copy of Mangin’s Piozztana with 
an inserted note in her hand, and, most interesting of all, a four- 
volume set of The Tatler, 1789, containing her annotations. These 
marginal notes scattered up and down the pages in her “vigorous 
black manuscript” show Mrs. Piozzi at her best—witty, entertain- 
ing, yet full of common sense. To give but one example, she pauses 
over the remark (in No. 47): “An attorney with one cause is not 
half so restless as a woman with one Lover.” Then she adds: “That 
is an Addisonian Remark I'm sure & so true!!” 


Notice should also be given here of certain other Piozzi items 
now on the Library’s shelves. Recently acquired on the Robert 
K. Root Fund is a copy of her historical survey, Retrospection, 
1801, which, though it proved a failure, is full of amusing com- 
ments on men and manners. The present copy is enriched by notes 
in her hand, a list of corrections of the text, and the inscription: 
“From the Author.” The Library received in 1942, as the gift of 
Robert K. Black ’28, the manuscript of Mrs. Piozzi’s “Biographical 
Anecdotes,” written in 1815 for Sir James Fellowes. The Library 
also has Fénelon’s Aventuras de Telemaco . . . Continuacion del 
Libro IV. de la Odyssea, The Hague, 1713, presented by Colonel 
Ralph H. Isham in 1930, with a note on the flyleaf to Sir James 
Fellowes: “This Book was my poor Mother's; Accept it, & tell me 
if tis well done. The Original has no Equal in the Opinion of 
Your Obliged Friend H: L: Piozzi Bath Jany &th 1816.” Still an- 
other item which should be of interest to students of the history 
of ideas is Mrs. Piozzi’s own copy of William Paley’s Natural 
Theology, 1815, which was purchased in 1943 on the Theodore 
F. Sanxay Fund. On the flyleaf is a comment in her hand ap- 
proving Paley’s argument that a divine purpose is revealed in the 
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structure of living creatures, and in the margins are typically 
Piozzian remarks. She puzzles over Paley’s attempt to rationalize 
faith, wondering, for example, whether the original lobster had 
“admission into Paradise.” When she reads Paley’s solemn argu- 
ments about the habits of fowls, she adds (p. 319): “. . . the Guinea 
Cock is as attentive to his brood as the Hen is: he is convinced the 
Chicks are his own. ... The Dunghill Cock hates the broody and 
breeding Hen, he hates the Chickens too, he knows his Wife’s 
Vagrant Inclinations.” 

Many other marginal notes deserve to be reproduced here, if 
space permitted, and perhaps a fuller account may someday be 
given. Meanwhile we may take satisfaction in the knowledge that 
with these items and the Lloyd-Smith collection the Library now 
possesses an abundance of materials about the life and times of 
Hester Lynch Piozzi. In her own writings, her diaries, her tor- 
rential correspondence, and notes so prodigally distributed in 
the margins of books, there is a valuable record of English life 
and a portrait of a fascinating lady of a century and a half 
agO.—JEREMIAH S. FINCH 


JAMES FORRESTAL PAPERS 


Personal papers of James Vincent Forrestal (1892-1949), of 
the Class of 1915, have been presented to Princeton by his widow. 
This important collection includes manuscripts of published 
works and speeches by James Forrestal, correspondence, copies of 
reports and memoranda, particularly from his years as Secretary 
of the Navy (1944-1947) and as the first Secretary of Defense 
(1947-1949). Personal documents, such as appointments, com- 
missions, and diplomas, and awards and medals, are fully repre- 
sented. For the time being the collection is restricted, access be- 
ing subject to the consent of the Forrestal family. This restriction 
will remain in force during the lifetime of Mrs. James V. Forrestal 
and of her sons, Michael Vincent Forrestal ’49q and Peter Ogden 
Forrestal ‘52. 


In addition to the James V. Forrestal papers presented by Mrs. 
Forrestal, described above, the University has received, through 
the generosity of Clarence Dillon and Laurance S. Rockefeller ’g2, 
certain material which served as the basis for The Forrestal 
Diaries, edited by Walter Millis, published serially in the New 
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York Herald Tribune and then in book form by the Viking Press, 
New York, 1951. This material is also restricted. 

Although neither of the two groups of Forrestal papers just de- 
scribed becomes immediately available to scholars on an unre- 
stricted basis, it is nevertheless gratifying to know that Princeton 
holds them in custody for the use of future generations of his 
torians. 


BOOKS THAT HAVE INFLUENCED HUMAN CONDUCI 

Imrie de Vegh has recently added to his earlier generous gifts 
to the Library’ 125 items dating from the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. Although representing diverse fields of 
knowledge, the books all relate in some fashion to Mr. de Vegh’s 
concern with works that have influenced human conduct. In this 
recent gift, for example, is the first edition of Baldassare Casti- 
elione’s J/ Libro del Cortegiano, Venice, 1528, the treatise on 
courtly manners which exercised a wide influence on the Renais- 
sance ideal of the gentleman, both in Italy and in the other coun- 
tries of Europe where Castiglione’s work was read either in the 
original or in translation. Montesquieu’s De l’Esprit des Loix, 
Geneva |1748], represented in Mr. de Vegh’s gift by a fine copy 
of the first edition, is another work which can easily claim to have 
fashioned human behavior. Laws and statutes belong to the same 


category of publications, and these, too, are generously represented 
in the De Vegh gift. Notable are a group of French and Dutch 
ordinances and edicts of the Renaissance period dealing chiefly 
with matters of taxation, and more than fifty English laws for the 
period of the Commonwealth touching upon such varied ques- 
tions as taxation, adultery, rebels in Ireland, deforestation, pris- 
oners, debtors, and highway robbery. 


BISHOP JOHN HENRY HOBART 


The generosity of Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o6 has enabled the 
Library to acquire a group of manuscript material relating to 
John Henry Hobart (1775-1830), a member of the Class of 1799 
and a tutor at Princeton from 1796 to 1798, who was Protestant 


F piscopal Bishop of New York from 1816 until his death. Included 
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in this group are twenty Hobart letters, ten of which were written 
to his mother while he was at Princeton, and Mrs. Hobart’s drafts 
of over thirty letters addressed to her son during the years 1792 
and 1793. Rarely have both sides of a Princeton correspondence 
of this early period survived. These letters supplement those in- 
cluded in the first volume of The Correspondence of John Henry 
Hobart, published by the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1911. 
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THE COUNCIL 

On Friday evening, March 20, Mr. Dix was the guest of the 
Council at a dinner held at the Princeton Inn. The dinner fol- 
lowed the reception for Mr. Dix given by the Friends in the Fac- 
ulty Lounge of the Firestone Library. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Contributions totaling $4,504.00 have been received from 
Friends. John G. Buchanan ‘og made a contribution in memory of 
David A. Reed ’oo for the purchase of books on the Princeton 
list of the Hundred Great English Books which the Library still 
lacks. Carl Otto v. Kienbusch 'o6 has made possible the printing 
of the second volume in the Library’s new series of occasional 
publications, issued under the sponsorship of the Friends. A 
statement concerning this volume will be included in a later 
issue of the Chronicle. Mr. Kienbusch also enabled the Library 
to purchase a collection of manuscript material relating to Bishop 
John Henry Hobart, of the Class of 1793, a description of which 
is given in “New and Notable.” Bernard Peyton ‘17 gave addi- 
tional help toward the restoration of the Rittenhouse orrery. The 
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five fifteenth-century Florentine woodcut books acquired by the 
Library through the generosity of a group of Friends are described 
in “New and Notable.” 


GIFTS 
Several interesting and unusual gifts came to the Library from 
various Friends. Mrs. Graham Claytor presented a portrait of 
Edgar Lee Masters by Ivan Opffer for the Gertrude Claytor Col- 
lection of Edgar Lee Masters. Andre deCoppet ‘15 gave the Li- 
brary a copy of the catalogue of his Napoleon collection, Pages de 
UEpopée Impériale, Yours, 1952, edited by Jacques Arnna. From 
Imrie de Vegh Princeton received 125 books, which are briefly 
described in “New and Notable.”” Among gifts from Robert Gar- 
rett 'g7 were ten Sumerian inscriptions and fifty-four cylinder and 
stamp seals (see the Autumn issue of the Chronicle, pp. 45-46). 
From Henry E. Gerstley '20 came manuscripts and first editions 
of Robert Louis Stevenson (see the Winter issue of the Chronicle, 
p. 105). Sinclair Hamilton 'o06 gave twenty-eight additional books 
for the Hamilton Collection, including a copy of William Hub- 
bard’s A Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians in New- 
England, Boston, 1677, with the rare “White Hills” Map. An ac- 
count of the Hubbard will appear in the next issue of the 
Chronicle. T. F. Dixon Wainwright ’31 presented a copy of Por- 
traits of the Game and Wild Animals of Southern Africa, London, 
1840, by W. Cornwallis Harris. 

Gifts came also from the following Friends: Edward Duff Balken 
‘97, Edwin N. Benson, Jr. ’99 and Mrs. Benson, Alfred H. Bill, 
Silvain S. Brunschwig, Gilbert Chinard, Mrs. Graham Claytor, 
John C. Cooper ‘og, Hubertis M. Cummings ’07, Carl Otto v. 
Kienbusch ’06, Rensselaer W. Lee ’20, Walter Lowrie ’g0, Daniel 
Maggin, Sherley W. Morgan ‘13, J. Harlin O'Connell ’14, Thomas 
M. Parrott ’88, William A. B. Paul ’18, Frederick S. Polhemus ‘20, 
John L. Rankin ‘92, Henry L. Savage ’15, Bernhard K. Schaefer 
20, Edward L. Shea 16, M. Halsey Thomas, William H. Vodrey, 
Jr. 26, and Alexander D. Wainwright ’39 
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FRIENDS OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 
Founded in 19g0, the Friends of the Prinzeton Library is am association of 


University Library. It has secured gifts and bequests and has provided 
for the purchase of rare books, manuscripts, and other material which 
not otherwise be acquired by the Library. 
Membership is open to anyone subscribing annually five dollars or 
Checks payable to Princeton University should be addressed to the i 
Members receive The Princeton University Library Chronicle and publica- 
tions issued by the Friends, and are invited to participate in meetings and 
to attend special lectures and exhibitions, 
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